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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Forest AND STREAM’S announcement of prizes 
for amateur photography, will be found on another 


page. 








LAND VS. WATER. 


In Forest AND STREAM of Aug. 20 we called atten- 
tion to an inquiry for statistics as to the producing 
power of waters stocked with fish, and asked whether 
any one had information on the subject. In response 
to this, we have received a letter printed in the Indian- 
apolis Journal by Mr. W. T. Dennis, of Richmond, 
Ind., now or formerly a State fish commissioner. This 
we print in another column. 

This letter reminds us of the very early days of fish- 
culture, twenty-five years ago. Then it was just be- 
ginning to be known that fish could ‘be artificially re- 
produced, and enthusiasts in fishculture showed by fig- 
ures, in which no flaw could be picked, that the water 
could be cultivated with vastly more profit to the farmer 
than the land, Each pond and brook on the farm was 
to be stocked, and to return to its owner as profit hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars, not of gold or silver, for 
then the commerce of the United States scarcely knew 
metal currency, but dollars of good green paper. The 
contention of the fishculturists was precisély that of Mr. 
Dennis in his recent letter. They declared that a pond 
of certain area would support a certain number of trout. 
These trout, properly fed, would gain in weight a pound 
each year. Trout were worth a dollar a pound. Deduct 
from the number of pounds of fish that the water would 
produce the cost of care and feeding, and there remained 
the annual profit. It looked beautifully on paper, and 
many men invested capital and two or three years’ time 
in the business. But it may be doubted if one per cent. 
of them ever received back their capital and ordinary 
day’s wages. The figures did not lie perhaps, but the 
premises on which the argurflent was based were faulty. 
It was a case of the survival of the fittest. Ninety- 
nine men failed, and the hundredth, who succeeded, con- 
tinued to carry on the business, but found that he must 
be satisfied with profits much more modest than the 
figures of the enthusiasts showed. 

Mr. Dennis proves to his own satisfaction that while 
an acre of land under favorable circumstances will pro- 
duce beef of the value of $20, from which $5 must be 
deducted for expenses, leaving a net profit of $15, an 
acre of water will produce in one year fish to the value 
of $5,000, leaving a balance in favor of the water of 
$4,085. Let us see how this will work out. 

The pond of which Mr. Dennis writes was wholly 
new, having been dug out of a gravel bar to a depth 
of 6ft., and only filled up with water in the autumn of 
1894. In the spring of 18905 four pairs of adult small- 
mouthed black bass were put in it, and bred in the sum- 
mer. The young bass were seen by Mr. Dennis about 
Sept. 1, at which time they were “a little more than 
three months old, from 3% to 5in: long, lively, healthy 
and in countless numbers.” The following winter the 
pond froze nearly to the bottom, and in spring hundreds 
of small bass were found dead about the margin of the 
pond. In August Mr. Dennis caught some of these 
fish, now fifteen months old, and found them to run from 
11% to 15in. in length, the smaller size weighing 1307. 
on the scale, the larger a little over a pound. He cal- 
culates, therefore, that these bass in their second sum- 
mer had grown from the egg to a pound in weight. 

Obviously the first question concerning the growth of 
these bass has to do with the food supply. A pond like the 
one in question would soon become stocked with en- 
tomostraca and some insect larve, which would furnish 
food for a small number of bass, until they were 2 or 
3in. long. Then the food supply being exhausted, the 
Stronger fish would prey on the weaker, and many 


would die. It is as absurd to think of growing fish 
without food as it would be to grow cattle without 
pasture. True, a fish does not show the effects of 
hunger as quickly as warm-blooded animals, but it will 
starve in time, and certainly cannot grow without food. 
The number of fish that any pond will sustain depends 
on its food-producing capacity, and a pond can be 
overstocked as easily as a pasture. 

Our experience of the growth of small-mouthed black 
bass in Northern waters does not agree with that of 
Mr. Dennis. But this question of growth depends so 
entirely op the food supply that it is not a safe matter 
to generalize on. It is understood, however, that the 
fish spoken of in this letter had no food except their 
fellow bass, and that whatever growth they may have 
made’ was at the expénse of the numbers of fish in the 
pond. 

Mr. Dennis figures out 50,000 bass to his acre of water. 
No doubt he remembers that in an acre—whether of 
land or water—there are but 43,560sq.ft., into which 50,- 
000 lb. bass must be packed nose to tail, though we 
acknowledge that each would have 10in. or more room 
on either side. The mental picture of such a pond so 
stocked makes us think of the swarming salmon which 
we have seen running up the rivers of the Northwest 
coast at spawning time. There would be one and one- 
seventh bass to the square foot of area; but, of course, in 
a 6ft. pond there would be considerable room between 
the surface of the water and the bottom in which 
these bass could take- exercise. Still, even Mr. Dennis 
must acknowledge, we think, that the pond would be 
crowded; too much so for comfort, though perhaps their 
inability to move about very much would make them 
take on fat more rapidly, and so weigh more. 

But whatever may or may not have been the increase 
and growth of the fish in this particular pond, the de- 
ductions which Mr. Dennis draws from the facts and 
his generalizations as to the returns from bass farming 
are more grotesque than reliable. He figures out an 
annual production of $5,000 per acre. For the 300,000 
acres cf water in Indiana that would mean a product of 
one billion five hundred million dollars ($1,500,000,000), 
a sum almost equal to the national debt. These ex- 
traordinary figures are obtained by calling 7,200ft., the 
area of the pond, one-fiftieth of an acre, when actually 
as a matter of pure mathematics that area is only one- 
sixth of an acre. Sanguine persons who may be per- 
suaded by these Indiana estimates to grow an acre of 
bass would do well to remember that it will be only on 
the actual fish they may raise to sell, and not on ex- 
pansive blunders in arithmetic, that they will realize in 
hard cash. 


THE SPORTSMAN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue proper observance of all laws is obligatory upon 
the people, whether they are at home or abroad. Laws 
for the protection of game, for limiting the time and 
manner of its capture, and for limiting and qualifying 
the title which the possessor of it may enjoy, are laws 
to be regarded just as are all other laws of the land, and 
equally entitled to the observance and respect of every- 
one. 

There is a class of men, however, by no means small 
in numbers, who, while commendably law-abiding in their 
places of domicile, do not hesitate to break every game 
law which circumstances will permit when they are in a 
strange section of their own State, or in another State 
than their own. Generally, when in a strange State, they 
abandon themselves to the greatest lawlessness, so far 
as game laws are concerned, seeming to act on the theory 
that the game laws of any State other than their own 
do not govern them in fact, and that-therefore they may 
slay and waste with no other limitation than their own 
sweet wills. They take occasion, however, to be as secret 
as possible in the exercise of their lawlessness, so that 
unpleasant legal entanglements with prejudiced State 
officers may be avoided. 

If such’ offenders were told that they were both law- 
breakers and cowards as well, no doubt they would af- 
fect great indignation thereat. Nevertheless such viola- 
tion is cowardly, since the stranger in a strange land, who 
is intent on selfish purpose which conflicts with the gamé 
laws, presumes more or less on the hospitality of the 
State whose laws he breaks and on the leniency com- 
monly shown to strangers. Moreover, among a strange 


people he takes. the chances of detection and conviction 
which he would not take in his own place of domicile; 
for in the strange place it is but a passing incident as he 
weighs it, while at his own home it would carry-a stigma 
which would stay with the offender through life. 

Few law-breakers in a strange State ever consider that 
they have a representative character as well as a personal 
one; that their misdeeds reflect in a way on the people 
of their own State; for everyone is predisposed to judge 
the people of another State by the people who come 
from it, and whom he meets. Therefdre a sportsman in 
a strange State has not only his own law-abiding con- 
duct to observe, but he should scrupulously guard against 
committing ‘any illegal acts for the sake of his own 
fellow citizens at_home. 

The affectation of irresponsibility while being a tem- 
porary dweller within a State is false in conception and 
pernicious in practice. No law-breaker, who gratifies 
his own selfish purposes with such disregard of law and 
the rights of others, belieyes for a moment that he is 
doing what is right. His own selfish wishes, interests 
and self-indulgence are simply set up as being para- 
mount to all other considerations, the same as with any 
other law-breaker, who differs from the poacher only in 
the kind of law he may break and the degree of it. 

Such men do infinite harm to the cause of the genuine, 
law-abiding. sportsman, of him who is a gentleman 
whether at home or abroad. By their lawlessness and 
entirely selfish. disregard for the rights of others, they 
furnish cause for more stringent laws to be enacted 


against non-resident sportsmen in such States as have 


discriminating laws, and they hasten the enactment of 
such laws in States which have them not, to say nothing 
of bringing: non-resident sportsmen under the ban of 
unpleasant suspicion and disfavor. 

The laws of any State, in general and in particular, ap- 
ply alike to its own citizens, to the citizens of other 
States, and to foreigners who are within its boundaries. 
All the people within its limits are alike subject to them. 
As with the laws of a State, so it is with the laws of a 
foreign country; hence the sportsman who goes from 
the States into Canada, or other foreign country, is sub- 
ject to its laws the moment that he crosses the boundary 
line. 





The feeling of- irresponsibility in respect to the ob- 
servance of the game laws, exhibited by many when in 
a strange section, seems to be many times multiplied 
when they are in a foreign country. Shooters sneak 
over the line into Canada, along the borders of the 
chicken country, kill a bag of chickens, and if a safe 
return is made look upon it as a pleasing shooting ex- 
perience, enganced by a spirit of adventure. So with 
others who shoot big game in a foreign country. This 
feeling and such acts are entirely wrong: Instead of 
devising ways and means to violate the laws, the visit- 
ing sportsman should be conscientiously careful to prop- 
erly observe all laws, and should consider himself in a 
way the guest of the country he is in, precisely as he 
would observe all the proprieties in a home where he 
chanced to be a guest. Besides his personal character, 
as already suggested, he has a representative character 
of which he cannot divest himself if he would. As he 
conducts himself, so will his own countrymen at home 
be judged. There thus should be a double incentive to 
obey and respect the laws; that is to say, first because it 
is right to do so; second, for the good name of one’s 
own people. 





The greater the attainments of the citizen, the greaterare 
his responsibilities in these matters, and thereforethe greater 
are his obligations to lead an exemplary life. Noblesse 
oblige is a maxim of antiquity, but none the less potent 
in its application to the affairs of the present than it was 
centuries ago. The man who in a high station in life 
breaks his country’s laws sets an example by which the 
humble law-breaker seeks to justify his own lapses. 

Instead of looking upon the game resources of a for- 
eign State as proper material for plunder, let the sports- 
man consider them as the belongings of his host, and 
govern himself accordingly, as becomes a good’ guest 
anda law-abiding citizen. At home, if he affects to be 
a good sportsman or a good citizen, or both, he will 
not go wrong if he is properly considerate. of the rights 
of others; for all laws aim to embody the proper rule 
of action for the best interests of all. 


EAM. © 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 


In Costa Rica Forests. 


We were to make our start from the City of San José, 
the capital of the republic of Costa Rica, and one of the 
healthiest and best located towns in Central America. 
It has an elevation of 3,800ft. above the sea level, and a 
temperate climate. A situation but ten degrees from the 
equator and a temperate climate do not seem to go very 
well together, but the climate is due to the elevation 
above the sea. The roses bloom in December as well 
as in June. 

There were three of us—an Englishman, myself and 
my German friend, who was the linguist of the party, 
very fat, very jolly and the master of half a dozen 
languages. I wonder if there is a spot on this earth 
where one can go and not find some member of the 
German race very much in evidence? They are good 
linguists and more adaptable to their surroundings than 
we Americans, and are very apt to marry and settle 
down in Spanish-American countries. Our German 
friend was interested in everything, and always had his 
joke ready, and also an inexhaustible supply of stories, 
having been a resident of Costa Rica for the last fifteen 
years and speaking the Spanish language like a native. 

Saturday morning we strolled down to the horse mar- 
ket, which is held one day of each week in an open 
field on the outskirts of the city. It did not take me long 
to buy myself a strong gelding, whose only bad habit 
was always to try to start off as I tried to mount him: 
$80 was the price in Costa Rican money. Our German 
bought for $60 a big white mare—and a weight-carrier. 
Our horses were good enough for traveling over rough 
roads, and could make their forty or fifty miles a day 
up hill and down. When one has seen Central American 
roads and traveled over them he will have considerable 
respect for a horse that can travel fifty miles a day. A 
rich hacienda owner will pay $3,000 to $5,000 for a fine 
Peruvian stallion, and put out as much as $500 on his 
saddle, heavy with hammered silverwork. J have seer 
fine saddle horses in Paris and New York, but none finer 
than here in San José. 

A few days later we left San José and made Alajuela 
that afternoon, putting up at a wretched hotel. We 
carried our outfit in our saddlebags and took pack 
horses. The German was flea-proof, and so got some 
sleep that night. Not so Mr. B. and myself, and we 
were glad to get our coffee at 5 A: M. and to leave at 6. 
We made about fifty miles that day, and in the late 
afternoon reached a pretty little village away up in the 
mountains, and were glad to borrow all the blankets 
we could procure. We stopped with a man that kept a 
small shop, and next morning when we came to pay 
our bills our host would receive no pay. He would not 
take our money, but “was: glad of the pleasure it gave 
him to entertain us,” and all this in the most perfect 
Spanish. So we bade him good-by, and he expressed the 
wish that God would be with us. At more than half 
the places they would not take our money. Rather a 
contrast to our own country, is it not? 

The third day we had crossed the main ridge of moun- 
tains, and after riding for some four hours with the 
clouds all shut down about us we at last had our first 
look at the beautiful valley of the San Carlos, the 
garden spot of all Costa Rica, but as yet almost a wilder- 
ness. The clouds broke away, and far, far to the north, 
as far as the eye could see, stretched this always green 
jevel valley, with the river San Carlos winding its quiet 
way through it until it joins the San Juan River, 
some seventy miles above Greytown. 

Two superb birds of paradise flew across our road 
and lit on a small tree within easy gunshot. Mr. B. 
dismounted, and I held his horse while he slipped a 
couple of shells into his gun. At the first shot down 
came one of the birds, as big as an English pheasant. 
but the other got away; it turned out to be a fine speci- 
men of the lyre bird; and to kill it seemed a shame, as we 
had no use for the feathers. As we were examining our 
prize we were startled by a most peculiar roar, which 
seemed to come from tke mountain side, half a mile 
to the east. It sounded like the rodr of an African lion, 
but the German told us it was the great Congo ape, as 
it is called in Costa Rica, and that the ape was thirsty 
and calling for rain; and it is a curious thing that be- 
fore each shower one can hear them roaring or calling 
each other through the jungle. 

That night we slept at a cattle ranch some five miles 
from the San Carlos River. It was 4 in the afternoon 
when we reached the ranch house, and as we waited for 
supper an incident happened that shows the cruelty of 
the native Costa Rican to horses. The owner of the 
place was doctoring a big open sore on the back of one 
of his horses, and every time he put his hand on the 
horse’s back the poor brute would tremble and try to 
pall away. At last the man lost his temper completelv. 
and in a fury of passion seized a 3ft. long.club and beat 
the poor animal over the head and sore back until he 
had exhausted himself. The sight was so sickening that 
we entered the house in disgust. This is only one ex- 
ample—I could cite a dozen—to show what brutes some 
of these people are to their horses. 

That night we slept in a kind of half-open room. 
and in the middle of the night I was wakened by some- 
thing cold and wet rubbing against my face. I struck 
it a blow that pretty nearly broke my wrist. sprang out 
oi bed and lit a match, when imagine my disgust to see 
a six-months-old calf looking at me with a reproachful 
expression, as much as to say, “What did you hit me 
for?” TI went back to bed, after having driven him out 
of the room, in anything but a pleasant mood, and my 
friends had a good laugh at my expense. 

We were up early next morning and made a start 
before 6. For a mile we rode through pasture; then 
the road entered such a forest as one cannot see out- 
side the tropics. Such trees. such interlocking of 
branches, such huge vines, as large around as a man’s 





leg! It seemed as if at least twenty different kinds of © 


palms grew there. We also saw beautiful specimens of 
tree ferns growing from 6 to 12ft. high. The trees met 
overhead and made it delightfully cool. Here and there 
was the much prized rubber tree; and there were different 


dye woods, sweet cedar and lignum vite being com- 
mon. About the only use the lignum vite is put to here 
is to set it on fire and make it into a charcoal that is 
almost as hard as aftthracite coal. The rubber trees are 
ae valuable, and are constantly being tapped for crude 
rubber. 

It was so cool in the beautiful forest road that we 
walked our horses, not wishing to hurry through this 
garden of nature’s wonders. We saw any number of 
parrots and paroquets; also several droves of white- 
faced monkeys, which chattered at us at a great rate, 
swinging themselves from tree to tree, and traveling with 
wonderful quickness. The most gorgeous bird of all to 
be found here is the big red, blue and yellow lapa or 
macaw. We saw several of them, and shot two fine 
specimens, which we took with us and cooked for our 
dinner, but the meat was very dark and tough. I was 
surprised to see several red squirrels, about the same 
size as the common red squirrel found in the New 
England States, and with the same markings. 

By 11 o'clock we reached a clearing planted to bananas, 
plantains, beans and yams; and after tying our horses 
at the ranch house walked down to the banks of a clear 
stream. We had at last reached the head of canoe navi- 
gation of the San Carlos River. Our German friend 
had visited this district before; but it being the first time 
Mr. B. and myself had seen the country we were en- 
thusiastic. If there ever was a Garden of Eden on earth 
this must have been the place. We found several Adams, 
also many serpents, but Eves are scarce here, and are 
either young and fat or very old and wrinkled. A fat 


pig had been killed that morning, so that with the 


I had the good luck to shoot two wild pigeons and 
one jacksnipe, which are plentiful. My two friends got 
a duck, some parrots and a monkey. We ate tlie duck, 
pigeons and snipe that night, but the monkey meat we 
would not touch, though the owners of the raneh fried 
some of it and seemed to enjoy it. 

Early next morning, as we were drinking our coffee, 
the owner of the cocao plantation came down the river 
to go fishing. We had brought some hooks and lines 
with us, and I had a few flies, a-red-ibis and silver- 
doctor, that had done good work at Moosehead Lake, in 
Maine; but not a rise could I get here (and i have tried 
the fly several times in the different rivers of Central 
America, but never with success). My two friends. tried 
both ripe banana and a red berry for bait, but with small 
success. But our old friend from across the river had 
made up his mind to make a sure thing of it, and had 
brought a big coffee sack and two sticks of dynamite 
with fuse and caps and a man to dive for the fish. 

We reached a place in the river where a small stream 
flowed in, and here the old man threw in his first stick 
of dynamite; then his man stripped and dove in for 
the fish that came to the surface of the water after the 
explosion. It was none of our business what the old 
man did, but we much preferred to procure our fish in 
legitimate manner. Out of that pool he must have taken 
at least 4olbs. of large “bobo”—fish that would weigh 
from 1 to 3lbs. each. These bobo have few bones ‘and 
are good eating. One more blast down stream and the 
old fellow had all the fish he wanted, some 50 or 6olbs. 
We reached the ranch in time for a hearty 11 o’clock 
breakfast, after which we made arrangements with two 





COSTA RICA DUGOUT. 


macaw soup, the roast pig, the boiled rice and the roast 
plantains, we dined in great style. The owners of the 
ranch were two Norwegians, as pleasant fellows as one 
would wish to meet; and it is a strange thing that men 
from a northern climate seem to be less subject to fever 
than the native Costa Rican. We spent several days 
there. and were treated with the usual courtesy which 
we received all through our trip. We were given the 
best the people had, and when we tried to pay for it the 
answer was, “No, sefior,” or “The payment has already 
been made by the pleasure of your company.” These 
people are polite and gracious in the extreme, and ex- 
press themselves with much more elegance than we 
North Americans. 

The next day we had our horses put out to pasture, 
packed our saddles, bridles, etc., in the loft of the ranch 
house, and made our preparations for our canoe trip. 
We crossed the river to see a man who owned a large 
cedar canoe, which was just what we wanted. Nothing 
would do but we must see his cocao or chocolate trees. 
Ten acres of seven to ten years old trees loaded down 
with cocao pods, some of which were being picked at the 
time. A little way from where we were standing a 
laborer was picking up some pods, when all at once 
he sprang back and called out, “Un colabra grande.” 
and suré enough it was a big snake. The huge reptile 
was coiled under a rock. We wanted to shoot its head 
off, but the old man told us to wait, and sent the laborer 
for a long pole. He then sharpened the end of the pole 
and proceeded to’stir up the snake with the sharp point. 
In a moment the snake was biting at the stick and 
crawling out from under the rock. The laborer had his 
machete ready, and when the reptile made his next 
strike at the pole sprang in on him and cut his head 
off with one well-directed blow of the keen blade. The 
snake measured a little over oft. and was as big around 
as a man’s leg. One must be no coward to kill such 
a creature! The old man and the native thought noth- 
ing of this episode, and when we went back to the house 
he showed us the skin of a snake his son had shot which 
measured over 18ft. in length. That afternoon we went 
hunting in the forest near the ranch. Not expecting 
to see any large game. I took a shotgun with me. and 
followed the river bank-up stream, my friends striking 
off in two opposite directions. 


‘ 


guides to accompany us down the San Carlos River on 
our hunting trip. 

The morning dawned bright, clear and cool; every 
blade of grass, every leaf, was drenched with dew, Our 
guides, Juan and Antonio, had everything stowed away 
in our two canoes. Their own dugout was a battered 
looking affair, but they managed it with admirable skill. 
We bade our host good-by, and were really sorry to 
leave the comfortable ranch, where we had_ been enter- 
tained so well. Our guides led the way down stream, 
we following them. There was no need to hurry, the 
weather was perfect, and we were in a grand country 
for game, so we took our time. The current was not 
at all rapid, and there were long stretches of dead water 
where it was necessary to do some paddling. The 
canoes used here are dugouts, cut out of a_single tree, 
most often cedar—very heavy, clumsy affairs that a self- 
respecting Maine man would prefer to use as firewood. 
but they answer the purpose well enough, and last several 
years. It would be impossible to portage one; both 
paddles and poles are used. The guides or native hunters 
one learns to respect, as they are fearless, resourceful 
and all-round competent men, never waste powder, and 
fully understand their business. At 10:30 we camped on 
a little sandy beach above the Soubraro rapids. There 
we had breakfast and rested for a couple of hours. A 
beautiful spot it was, and the prettiest camping place 
on the San Carlos River. We liked the spot so well 
that we concluded to spend the day there. The guides 
went to work at once, and in an hour’s time had a shack 
built and thatched with palms. -We had our tent and a 
bit of canvas stretched for a dining tent. Inthe afternoon 
we saw some alligators on a sandbar some 400yds. down 
stream. The German had been watching them through 
his field glass and said that one was a monster; from 
where we were they looked like logs. One. of-our guides 
killed an armadillo, which he cooked for supper; the 
meat was white and tender, and we all enjoyed it: That 
same afternoon we saw the fresh tracks of a danta or 
tapir.. The brute had been to the river edge the night 
before. Our guide Antonio had caught some fresh 
fish, so that with the fish, armadillo stew, roasted plan- 
tains, flapjacks and coffee, we made a good substantial 

guides assured us that this was a great coun- 
try for peccary or wild hogs, so we concluded to hunt 
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peccary. The next day luck was with us. No man ever 
need starve in Costa Rica so long as he owns a gun and 
“keeps his powder dry.” Buckshot is the best thing to 
use in hunting peccaries, because one is not apt to get 
many open shots, the underbrush being so dense in most 
parts of the forest. Both Mr. B. and the German used 
shotguns, but I preferred to take my .44 Winchester. 
We left camp at 6, and after going some little distance 
in the forest struck a rubber cutter’s trail—a narrow path, 
which, if we had not had experienced guides, we would 
have lost a dozen times in every mile. However, it was 
better than cutting our way through the bush. The 
forest was alive with bird ‘life, gorgeous butterflies flit- 
ted here and there, monkeys scolded us from the tops 
of high trees, and flocks of paroquets flew away, fright- 
ened at our approach, and once Juan stopped us to 
point out a superb cluster of yellow orchids some 2oft. 
from the ground. Now and then the most delicious 
perfume would be wafted from some tree in blossom, 
and we saw an immense variety of hummingbirds. It 
seemed almost like twilight in some parts of the forest, 
the branches of the trees were so closely interlocked. 
Even at midday it is always cool ‘in these wonderful 
tropical woods. At least they appeared wonderfully 
beautiful to me, coming from a northern climate. It 
was the first week in February, and was like a midsum- 
mer day at home. 
FREDERICK S. Lyman. 
[To BE CONCLUDED.] 


In the Shasta Wilderness. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I take up my pen (that is, I have just dug it up out 
of a tin box full of pins, needles, tacks, nails, fishhooks 
and smoking tobacco) to impart to you a few things 
such as go to make up a syetem of communication 
used by animals of the highest order—according to our 
own classification. To give you “more matter with 
_— art,” I desire to say, in brief, that which fol- 
ows: 

Few things that appear in Forest AND STREAM escape 
congestion, sooner or later, as I find time’to mix them 
up with the brain food in my warehouse. As I glance 
over that sentence it doesn’t seem to me to resemble 
anything reputable—but let it go. The world is full 
of trite phrases, and I am as nearly independent as 
mortal man may be. 

With me it is on the stroke of 12 P. M., at my hermit- 
age in the Shasta Mountains, and there is not a do- 
mesticated or civilized soul within miles of me, except 
two cats and a dog. We four, I am prone to believe, 
have souls and are civilized. Both cats and the dog 
are either asleep or ‘making believe,” but they are 
curled up together on a deerskin mat. They never 
interrupt me at my midnight lamp. When I read or 
write they seem to signify each to each, “He’s got ’em 
again—let us go to sleep,” and they go. 

But, to centralize my volley of words, permit me to 
say that my latest Forest AND STREAM contains a brief 
article that is the inspiration’ of these sentences. Some 
two years ago I wrote you a truthful account entitled 
“Bees,” and after this long time along comes the 
breezy acknowledgment, from away down in St. Au- 
gustine, that my little story amuséd both Mrs. and Mr. 
Didymus very much. They rate my sketch very highly, 
and if it were anything more than a truthful relation of 
matters of fact I would begin to feel of some conse- 
quence. 

Those same bees and their descendants have been 
making a great deal of trouble and some honey for me 
since I brought them into my arena from the further 
woods. They have multiplied, as bees seem to have a 
way of doing, and I now have four colonies, while as 
many more have escaped intv tall timber. I think I 
had about 20,000 to begin with, and I now have about 
72,000, and six or eight that never hold still to be 
counted; besides about 54,000 swarmed, leaving for parts 
unknown, when I -had my hands in the dough, from 
which I compile some bread, now and then, when the 
moon is right. At other times I utilize whatever re- 
sults to ballast my fowls and other confiding, but not 
overly fastidious, dumb dependents with. 

As to this utilization of a compound that never ma- 
tures more than once in the same style, I experience 
some anxiety. My cats always did prefer other things 
to eat; my dog after a while began to evade it when- 
ever he had any reasonable expectation of anything 
else during the next few days; when he felt a strong 
combination of the desire for something to eat and the 
realization that there was no quail on toast, he usually 
accepted my surplus pastry, and carried it off. I as- 
certained that he buried it, but if he ever dug it up 
again he did it privately, probably in the night. At 
present the fowls get double rations, as it were, but 
they are beginning to evince more indifference than 
hilarity. This is probably because they can’t get over 
the garden fence after tampering with my liberality. 

As I was about to say, however, some of the bees 
swarmed when I was involved with the dough, or other- 
wise indisposed, and they have doubtless established an 
independent government somewhere in these moun- 
tains. The colonies I have seem to be thriving and are 
industrious, in both of which they are not particularly 
consistent with my form of government. Nevertheless 
I have builded hives for them of several different styles, 
probably all of them innovations of doubtful utility. 

According to philosophy, a thing that has been done 
may be done, but, as I have deducted from my experi- 
ence, with bread for an instance, the same thing may be 
done differently—underdone, overdone, undone, and so 
on. Hence, I perpend, I can make bee hives along that 
perspective, and have done so, using enough nails and 
material to build a house. 

_ My latest achievement is a thing of beauty and a 
Joy so far as I know, for some time to come. This is 
a hive with the inner case of glass. I have a fine colony 
of bees in it, and I have them in my house. The hive is 
fastened upon a shelf, on an upper floor, with an exit 
and entrance for the honey-makers outside. By opening 
the outer case I can observe their operations at any 
time, and I am at present intimately familiar with their 
domestic affairs. None of them has an excuse to neg- 





lect work on my account. They cannot pull down the 
blinds .either, and when I want to inspect their works 
I do it. They are susceptible and become acquainted 
with even a persistent intruder, and they now merely 
ignore me. You ought to have one or two such hives 
in your office. What could you have more interesting 
or ornamental? Besides, they thrive at the expense of 
the neighborhood. Again, you might turn a few loose 
inside when you wanted to break away now and then. 

What is the reason some one cannot start a bee “fad.” 
Let Mrs. Grundy and a few other folks introduce it. 
Of course bees in society would have to be placed up 
near the eaves, where they could whizz around without 
getting mixed up with madame’s parlors, boudoir or 
her unsophisticated guests. They should also be placed 
out of reach of Fauntleroy, who might get ’em into his 
knickerbockers. They do not chassez around in the 
gloaming, and the affairs of that season need not be 
interrupted on their account. 

I have some other things in this neck of the woods, 
and hermitizing is laden with some tribulations and 
responsibilities. In fact, there are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than those in New York. 
I’m going to write up a small library entitled “Six 
Years in Solitude,” or something or other. I con- 
template doing up some condensed wisdom regardless 
of conventional ethics. If I make a drive at literature 
I don’t purpose to snap shoot with any smaller bore 
than something like Suvy’s guncotton eructors. I be- 
lieve, however, that I’d rather go a-fishing or prowling 
around. RANSACKER. 

Suasta Mountains, Cal. 


Aatnyal History. 
How Bears Feed. 


I can verify the statement of Mr. Hardy (Forest 
AND STREAM, Aug. 20, page 144) of how bears eat ber- 
ries, and indeed feed in other ways. Stories of .bears 
are current talk in the backwoods, and the old resi- 
dents have learned a good deal of their habits in this 
way. 

Oiten, in the then very thinly settled north Michi- 
gan woods, I have accompanied my wife on her berry 
gathering excursions, fearing to let her go alone on 
account of the numerous bears which shared the enor- 
mous quantities of the finest berries which grew in the 
windfalls. Once when thus engaged at one side of a 
gigantic pine, which lay over breast high, we heard a 
sort of scuffling on the other side of it, amid the dense 
growth of blackberries. Thinking some other person 
was on the same business as we were, no notice was 
taken, but all of us, bear as well, as we found afterward, 
went along the fallen pine until we came near the top 
of it, when looking up both of us saw at the same 
instant the head of a huge bear as it showed itself by 
its head being far above the level of ours. The bear 
saw us at the same instant and stopped eating, with an 
armful of bushes gathered between its forelegs. We 
did not move, but stood quite still, and very. soon the 
bear went on with its meal, picking off the fruit with 
its mouth. We, of course, gently backed out of the 
bushes, and left the bear still feeding without any offen- 
sive movement. After that, and with some other ex- 
perience that bears are by no means quarrelsome, if 
not disturbed or driven to resistance, or even disposed 
to fight when attacked, but rather inclined to get away, 
even the women and children of the locality were not 
alarmed further than to get away in the easiest. manner, 
and leave the field to the big, black, shaggy fellows. In 
fact, this animal seems to be in no way quarrelsome if 
he is permitted to get his share of what is lying around, 
and is only dangerous whén. attacked and brought to 
bay. 

ieee often amuse themselves in the woods by break- 
ing trees. When camping out on exploring expedi- 
tions, or on surveys, I have heard the bears at night 
breaking down the limbs of quite small trees, apparently 
for amusement, and they are quite fond of tearing the 
bark from the trees, apparently for the same reason, or 
otherwise to get at the sweet underbark, which is doubt- 
less what they are after. In fact, they are playful ani- 
mals, and when seen without them knowing it they 
will play and romp together as a lot of boys will, 
wrestling with each other, or chasing each other in a 
rough sort of game, which is very amusing when their 
really inoffensive habits have become known. But few 
people care to get too closely acquainted with them. 

They are exceedingly mischievous, and play havoc 
with one’s camp and blankets, which they will tear into 
strips, in fact completely wrecking the outfit. Once, on 
going to a camp which had been left for some days, we 
found on returning to it a big bear in a most ludicrous 
mess. An old butter firkin had been left outside of the 
camp, of course having some leavings of butter in it. 
Nearing the camp we heard a noisy sort of scuffling, and 
at once I thought of bears. Coming near the camp 
there was a bear on its hindlegs dancing around in such 
a ludicrous manner as. to throw my Canadian-French 
foreman in a helpless condition of imbecility and help- 
lessness. He pranced and howled, and rolled on the 
ground. The bear had its head fast in the keg, and was 
pawing for all it was worth to get its head loose. It 
rolled on the ground along with Francois, who might 
have got into trouble had the infuriated bear got its head 
free. But it was not until the bear ran against a tree 
and knocked the staves loose that it could see what 
was the matter. Then it made off with the hoops around 
its neck into the woods, ‘and was lost to sight. Francois 
did not quite recover for a long time, but would at 
times burst into a roar of laughter, when at serious 
business, when anything: recalled this adventure with 
the bear. " H. Srewart. 
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The Forest anp STREAM is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 
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The Baltimore Oriole. 


TueE birds known in the United States as orioles be- 
long to a family (Icteride) which is strictly American, 
and quite different from the orioles of the old world. 
In the family there are about forty species, which in- 
habit almost the entire country between the fiftieth 
parallel north and the fortieth south latitude. 

The splendid Baltimore oriole (J. galbula) is magni- 
ficent in color, and is noted for its neculiar nest, hanging 
from some swaying branch, which, moving to and fro 
in the gentle breezes, calls to mind the nursery lullaby 


Rock abye, baby, 
On the tree top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle will rock. 


As I write, by raising my eyes I can see a nest which 
was built this summer in the fork of a limb of a weep- 
ing willow tree. It is constructed of wrapping twine, 
thread, several shoe strings and small pieces of cord, 
and looks like an old-fashioned chain purse, knit through 
and through as if done by machinery. It is lined with 
carpet sweepings. The eggs are shining white, some- 
times tinged with pink, and sparsely dotted, and line 
marked with purple and black. 

The Baltimore oriole cannot be caged, as it will 
kill itself when confined. I have tried it several times. 
Even the young will pine away and die. This is my ex- 
perience, and I have triéd it several times. 

I will tell you of a fight I saw between a tame gray 
squirrel and a pair of orioles one Sunday morning in 
midsummer: 

The oriole had swung its nest on an elm™tree across 
the street, in the very tip of a limb that hung toward 
the ground, and I suppose had eggs in the nest. As 
the squirrel was very fond of eggs, he decided to rob 
the swinging nest, and when almost down to the nest 
the female (which is not so bright in plumage as the 
male) made a dive for the squirrel. He seemed very 
scared, and tried to get back, but the limb being so very 
small, he could not make very good time. The cry of 
the female brought the male bird to the scene, and they 
proceeded to give the squirrel a good whipping for 
disturbing their nest. They would fly at him and 
strike with both wings, all the time making a loud 
noise, as if they wanted to scare him more than to 
hurt him for intruding on forbidden territory. I think 
they succeeded very well, as their nest was not disturbed 
again during the season by him. F. M. B. 

GEtTrTysBurG, Pa. 


The Snake as a Hypnotizer. 


THERE are few persons who have not heard of the 
peculiar power or fascination supposed to be exercised 
by snakes over birds, commonly expressed by the term 
“charming,” yet few indeed are those who have actually 
beheld this strange natural phenomenon. 

By “charming,” the reptile is supposed to get com- 
plete control of the will of the bird, so as to render the 
latter an easy and helpless victim. That snakes possess 
any such power or faculty as the one indicated has 
been frequently boldly asserted, and as often strenuous- 
ly denied by those supposed to be well posted in such 
matters, and so far as I know the question still re- 
mains sub judice. ~ 

Having been an ardent sportsman from my youth, and 
like most sportsmen, a close observer of the facts of the 
natural world, I will now give my experience on this 
curious topic. 

I have often known birds to make a big fuss and 
rumpus over a snake that they had discovered stretched 
out in the grass, just as I have known crows to give a 
bad quarter of an hour to an unfortunate owl that they 
had overtaken at midday in the midst of the forest, but 
it is only recently that I have witnessed anything like 
snake charming, such as I have defined above. I am 
now free to confess that I am a convert to the affirma- 
tion side of the question without any restriction what- 
ever. 

The facts upon which I base my new belief are these: 
A week or ten days since, while spending the day with 
a rural friend, and engaged in the enjoyment of a post- 
prandial pipe in the shade of his porch, my attention 
was attracted by the singular and unusual actions of a 
catbird in the lower part of the yard, which enclosed 
the house—the bird being some fifteer or twenty paces 
from where I was sitting. It was walking or rather 
pushing itself along a piece of board, alternately ex- 
panding and contracting its wings and tail, its body 
showing occasionally evidences of a trembling or con- 
vulsive movement. It uttered no note, however, that I 
could hear. The board or plank upon which the bird 
was performing these singular movements was about 
3 or 4ft. long by about 6 or 8in. in width. After reach- 
ing the end of the board the bird would turn and pur- 
sue the same route back to the other end of the plank, 
still keeping up the singular movements of its body. 

I was at first of the opinion that the strange actions 
of the bird were attributable to the intense heat which 
was prevalent at the time. Being much interested in 
the singular performance, and there being a lady sit- 
ting near me on the‘porch, I called her attention to 
the matter. After viewing the strange actions of the 
bird for a while, she declared that there must be a 
snake somewhere in the vicinity of the bird, for she had 
often heard that snakes had the power of charming 
birds. 

In order to ascertain the cause of the bird’s actions 
we both advanced toward it, and when within a few feet 
it flew up and perched upon an overhanging limb of a 
bush. Upon viewing the ground near. which the bird 
had been performing its singular evolutions, we des- 
cried a blacksnake within a few inches of the 
edge of the board upon which the bird had been 
walking. The snake was coiled up, with its head in 
the attitude of striking. Now, as the bird, in passing 
along the board, must have come within a few inches 
of the reptile, it is evident that it was completely within 
the power of the latter. It may be wondered by some 
why the snake, having the bird thus in its power, did not 
proceed to devour it, but for further information on 
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this head I must refer the curious inquirer.to his 
snakeship himself. I have a way of thinking, however, 
that inasmuch as the snake was quite a small one—not 
more than 2ft. in length—he may have doubted his abil- 


, 


ity to “get away” with the catbird, which was a full- 
grown adult. 

I have now given a fair statement of the facts in the 
matter as they occurred, from which ye gentle reader 
is at liberty to draw his own conclusions and inferences. 
I only wish to suggest, however, in conclusion, the 
probability that reptiles may possess the same hypnotic 
power over birds that some men are known to exer- 
cise over their brethren who are the unfortunate pro- 
prietors of weaker wills than their own. 


Wma. A. WALL. 


Bioomery, W. Va. 


The Cave Roller Identified. 


San Francisco, Aug. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is generally admitted that there are occasions in al- 
most every man’s experience when energetic language 
of a positive nature is excusable and admissible. Such 
an occasion presents itself to me now, and I am 
tempted to go to the extreme length of the privilege. 

In reading over my chapter on “Animal Pets No. 2” 
in the last number of Forest AND STREAM received, I 
was disgusted to see that the compositor had managed 
to knock out what little sense there might have been 
in the closing sentence of the chapter, touching upon 
the dilapidated condition of the dog after his fight with 
the wildcat. What I wrote was, “Tige might have said 
with the footballer: 


“Now that the game is o’er, and the field is clear, 
Straighten up my nose and help me find my ear.” 


, 


Instead of footballer it was printed “cave roller,” and 
what the deuce that word means puzzles me, and prob- 
ably all who read it wondered also. No doubt many 
contributors to newspapers have had similarly provok- 
ing experiences, and have felt like punching the head of 
the compositor, but on reflection the fault often lies 
in the illegible copy, and possibly it was so in my 
case, and I am dispo%ed to give the compositor the 
benefit of the doubt, especially as my chirography is 
nothing to boast of, so on the whole I have con- 
cluded to let him live. 

PODGERS. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


The “Brief’s” Pictures, 


Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


Indian Modes of Hunting. 


Martens. 


THERE are three kinds or qualities of martens recog- 
nized by the trappers. 

First—The pine marten that is found in the country 
covered by soft woods, such as pine, spruce, white fit 
and birch. This is the most numerous and consequently 
the skins are of least value. They are of yellowish brown 
color on the back and orange on the throat, changing 
down to pale yellow or white on the belly. 

Second.—The rock marten; this is found in a country 
with stunted growth of spruce timber, a very moun- 
tainous district, the chief features of which are great 
crevices and boulders. Some of the skins of this variety 
are of great beauty, being dark on back, and throat and 
sides of gray or stone color. 

The third kind, which is the scarcest, and consequently 
of most value, is the marten found in the black spruce 
country, or swamps of northern Labrador. The fur 
of this variety is of a deep brown color throughout the 
pelt, and at timies the tips of the hairs on the rump are 
silver gray or golden brown. The latter are very rare, 
and such skins have been sold in the London fur market 
for £5 a piece! They are also much larger that the 
other kinds, the skins of the male often being from 24 
to 30in. long, exclusive of the tail. 

The proper and most successful time for hunting ‘s 
in the latter days of November and the whole month 
of December. They are hunted again in March, but by 
that time the sun has bleached out the color of the hair. 
which causes a depreciation in value. 

As a business, trapping is the only mode of killing 
martens. They are rarely seen to be shot at, as they pass 
the days in thickets or hollow stumps, only emerging 
after nightfall to hunt their food, which consists of mice, 
birds, young partridges, etc. 

Wooden traps are made in the well-known “figure-of- 
four” shape, and are set either on stumps or on the 
snow, flattened down with the snowshoes, and the trap 
built thereon. 

It is considered a very good day’s work in December 
for a trapper to construct, bait and set up twenty-five 
such traps. A real marten hunter (nothing to do with 
my name) camps each night at the end of his day’s work 
until he has from 150 to 200 traps set! He generally 
visits them once in ten days or a fortnight, and if the 
catch averages one marten to ten traps it is considered 
very fair. 

It takes the hunter two full days to rebait, clean out 
and freshen up such a line: When small steel traps 
are used instead of the deadfall, the hunter can cover 
more ground in a day and do better work than by making 
all wood traps. The steel traps are much more fortunate 
than the wood ones. In the “figure-of-four” traps, be- 
fore the animal is caught it must seize the bait with its 
teeth and pull strong enough to set off the trap, whereas 
with the steel trap the mere fact of his coming to the 
‘doorway to smell insures his putting his foot in it, and in 








a moment up hangs Mr. Marten or Mr. Mink, as the 


‘case may be! 


Of course the steel traps have this disadvantage—they 
are weighty; that is, when you have fifty and over on 
your back, but the man who follows trapping as a busi- 
ness can very easily overcome this difficulty by placing 
caches of traps at different places by canoe near where 
he proposes to have his line in the winter; and he can 
then branch off now and again for a new supply as he 
is setting up his trap road. 

This leaving the main road at right angles once in a 
while might even be a source of profit to the trapper, 
for he might come across a bear den or a beaver lodge, 
or fall on deer tracks, and if he succeeded in killing a 
deer some of the sinewy parts would ccme in to bait 
his traps. 

The taking of the skins off these little animals is very 
simple. The knife is used only about the head; once 
back of the ears the skin is drawn steadily until the tai! 
is reached, the core of which is drawn out, either by 
a split stick or by the stiff thumb nail of the trapper. 
The skin is then dried on flat (three) splints, and when 
dried sufficiently to prevent it spoiling is tied up with 
others to the number of ten in each bundle, and are 
thus taken to the trader or fur dealer. 

The first purchaser from the trapper generally buys 
them at an average price, but he sells them to the manu- 
facturer selected; that is, getting a high price for the 
dark and a low price for the yelicy or pale. 

Martin Hunter. 


A Morning’s Hunt in Florida. 


“Now, my dear Paul,” said the Doctor to me the day 
after my arrival at Waldemere, which is on a large lake 
in Florida, “if you want to do your share to provide 
for the table, you may unpack your gun to-night and go 
to bed early, for to-morrow morning at five I will wake 
you, and we will go hunting.” 

So to bed I went, and it did not take me long to fall 
asleep, nor to wake up either, when I found the Doctor 
shaking my elbow. “Get into your things, have a cup 
of coffee and come along,” he said, “never mind putting 
on those fancy hunting goods you laid out so nicely. 
They'll do when you go back to civilization; while you 
are here, when you go hunting, you must put on the 
worst things you have, the worse the better, and the 
strongest the best.” 

“What are we going to hunt?” I asked, as I got into 
some old clothes my friend brought me, and which, when 
I had put them on, made me look like a New York street 
cleaner before Col. Waring’s time. 

“When we go hunting at Waldemere,” he answered, 
“we do not go for quail or rabbit, nor any specified 
game, nor do we go hunting for a whole day. We do 
not go for the purpose of beating records. We are 
what you may call pot hunters. The fish we catch and 
the game we shoot constitute all the animal food we de- 
pend upon, milk and eggs excepted. The game is not 
slaughtered for the purpose of showing a big bag when 
we come home. We know that if we shoot more to-day 
than we can eat, it will be spoiled by to-morrow, and 
we would rather have a rabbit run in the woods until we 
really want it than to know that we killed it when we 
had no use for it whatsoever. Take a few 4s, 6s, and 
8s, and a couple of BBs if you have them. If not, take 
anything you have, 6s in preference. [ carry different 
sizes in the different pockets, and can change my shell 
pretty quick when I want it, but generally I carry 6s or 
7s in my repeater. Now remember, season is open for 
everything, so you can shoot anything you want, only 
remember itis nearly 6 o’clock and we want to be back 
by 9, and have enough game for the whole day, but no 
more.” 

He seemed to consider all the game in the neighbor- 
hood as his, and seemed to think this part of the country 
a game preserve, where everybody might shoot all he 
wanted to eat, but no more. As he said to me, “The 
fish and game around here are all the butcher shop we 
have got, and we must see that we do not go bankrupt.” 

So off we started through an orange grove, I the only 
one carrying a gun, he playing dog for me, as he said. 
Whir, up started a flock of birds, about a dozen of them; 
my right barrel dropped one, my left missed. . “Wild 
doves,” said he, as he picked the bird up; “wilder than a 
Texas cowboy on a spree. Look out for that barb 
wire fence. There are three ways of overcoming this 
obstacle: crawl under, squeeze through, or climb over. 
Which do you choose?” I was not accustomed to fight 
such a foe, so I did not know what to do, but wished for 
a pair of wire nippers to cut the Gordian knot. 

“Uncock your gun, and I’ll help you through.” So he 
held the wires apart until I managed to get through, not, 
however, before I had torn a bit of cloth out of the old 
jacket which he had loaned me. 

“Now, are you not glad that I did not let you wear 
your fine hunting suit,” he remarked, and I saw the 
wisdom of his way. 

On we went, I admiring the regularity of the orange 
grove, the yellow oranges hanging on the trees, when— 
“Why don’t you shoot?” my companion said. There 
was a rabbit scampering away. I pulled the trigger, but 
missed, and the rabbit had disappeared in the bushes. 
“Never mind that rabbit, we will meet others,” was my 


host’s consoling remark; “walk along that path and look 


out for rabbit and quail.” Hardly had I made a hundred 
steps when a rabbit ran across my path. That may mean 
bad luck for anybody but a huntsman. Off went my 
gun, the rabbit turned a summersault and was added to 
my bag. One dove and one rabbit was hardly enough 
for a whole day, so on we went, leaving the: path and 
tramping through a lot of saw palmettoes, seeing a great 
many little birds, woodpeckers, bluejays and orioles, 
then—up ‘went a flock of quail—bang went my right bar- 
rel, and two birds dropped; before I had a chance to use 
my left the quail had disappeared in the bushes. Back 
we turned, and walking through the woods, were lucky 
enough to scare up another rabbit, which I missed with 
my first, but hit with my second’ barrel. Returning 
through -the orange grove, I had three more shots at the 
doves: and scored two: birds. We returned with two 


rabbits, two quail and three doves. Counting my shells, 
I found that I had used just ten. We had been out just 





an hour and a half, and always within calling distance 
of the house. 

“Take a rest if you are tired,” my friend said to me, 
and I admitted that I was. Walking through the sandy 
soil and through the shrubs_and palmettoes had tired 
me; but not so much as to prevent me from enjoying 
the dinner, of which the rabbits, quail and doves formed 
a part, and which were accompanied with some native 
guava wine. H. O. Warp. 





Reminiscences of an Old 
Sportsman.— XVII. 


THE last time I visited the Andover covers was in 
November, 1878, in company with Dr. W. S. Webb, 
Hon. E. H. Lathrop and R. E. Sabin. We shot about 
three minutes the evening of our arrival, the whole of 
the next day and a little more than half of the day fol- 
lowing, and our score was eighty-four birds—twenty-six 
grouse, one woodcock and fifty-seven quail—which is 
pretty good evidence that this was a game country. We 
not only secured a good bag of birds, but we had a most 
enjoyable time as well. The Doctor, Sabin and I ar- 
rived at Andover a few minutes before sunset, and not 
wishing to lose any time we rigged up and started out 
to see if we could find a bird or two. The landlord in- 
formed us that there were four partridges in a small 
grove of woods only a short distance from the hotel. 
and we decided to investigate. We had with us the well- 
known pointers Sensation, Whiskey and Sabin’s Trump. 
Arriving at the grove, the dogs were sent on, and they 
had gone nearly through the cover when Sensation 
struck scent at the far upper corner and came to a point, 
with Whiskey backing him. Old Trump had worked 
out the opposite side, and had gone out into the open 
meadow, and almost :at the instant Sensation pointed 
he also froze. The Doctor went to his dog, and Sabin 
walked over to Trump, while I formed the center of the 
line. As we advanced, a grouse rose near me and under- 
took to cross some 25yds. in front of the Doctor, but 
he was loaded for grouse, and brought it down in fine 
style. Three more rose from the open meadow beyond 
Trump, and Sabin got in a good double, the other one 
coming my way, only to share the fate of its companions. 

This was capital work all around, and we- returned 
well satisfied with our good beginning. When we ar- 
rived at the hotel the landlord threw up his hands when 
he saw the birds and exclaimed, “Great Scott! you’ve 
got them all! If I had thought that you would have 
killed one of them I would not have told you where they 
were, for there is where I send all the shooters that 
come here, and now you've spoiled the fun.” 

The next morning Mr. Lathrop joined us with his 
well-known setter Dick, and we at once made a break 
for the woods. Dick was a wonderful dog. fast as a 
ghost indeed; he was widely known as “the black 
whirlwind of the East;”’ he also had a good nose, was 
perfectly staunch, and was gifted with lots of intelligence. 
Mr. Lathrop had never seen Sensation in the field, 
but had been outspoken in condemning his appearance, 
and I waited with no little interest to see what his 
verdict would be when he had seen him at work. I had 
not long to wait, for the grand old dog soon had a bevy 
of quail pinned in his very best style. Mr. Lathrop 
gazed at him a short time with a loox of wonder on 
his face, then he exclaimed, “I’ll take it all back; a 
dog that can do that is above criticism.” 

When we flushed the birds in front of the dog I was 
somewhat surprised not to hear the Doctor’s gun, but 
he informed me that this was his first introduction to 
these birds, and he wished to get the hang of them 
before sailing in. The birds settled in some fairly open 
cover, and when we were through with them it was the 
unanimous opinion of all three of us that the Docter 
had got the hang of them all right. 

Dick gave us a taste of his quality here that was very 
amusing. Mr. Lathrop signaled a point some ten rods 
to my left, and I started toward him just as Whiskey 
came past and pointed not more than 6ft. in front of me. 
I at once signaled a point, and as I took a step or two 
to one side to get clear from an overhanging branch 
the bird flushed from under my feet. When I brought 
the gun to my shoulder I saw Dick coming at his best 
gait, and I dropped the bird just in front of him. With- 
out slacking his speed he picked up the bird and swung 
around and disappeared in the direction irom which 
he came. When I joined Mr. Lathrop I asked him 
where Dick was, and he told me that he was pointing 
in the middle of a thicket a few steps beyond us, and 
he bade me go on the opposite side and kill the bird, 
which he would drive out to me. When we caime to the 
thicket there stood Dick on a staunch point, with the 
quail that he had stolen in his mouth. Mr. Lathrop- 
had not seen him leave the place, and was greatly sur- 
prised at the performance. Dick dearly loved to retrieve. 
and very often went for birds that did not belong to him: 
but this was the first time he had been known to leave 
his point for such a purpose. He knew what the signal 
for a point meant as well as we did, and was bound to 
have his share of the fun. If this was instinct I for one 
would very much like to know where the believers. that 
dumb brutes do not reason draw the line. 

Evening found us gathered around the cheerful fire 
in the bar room of the hotel, jolly and disposed to enjoy 
ourselves. Our success during the day had been all that 
sportsmen could desire, both in the way of birds and fun, 
and as my companions were all jolly good fellows, and 
peculiarly fitted to make such an occasion an enjoyable 
one, the time passed most pleasantly. Our pipes were all 
going, and we had just settled back in our chairs, when 
the door opened and a youth of some sixteen or Seven- 
teen years entered, closely followed by a dog that partly 
atoned for his rather plain appearance by the intelligent 
and wideawake expression of his countenance, and he 
completely won our esteem by the very cordial manner 
in which he approached each one of us in turn and 
saluted us. with a friendly wag of his tail, then with 
a hail-fellow-well-met air he paid his respects to each 
of the dogs, and was greeted by all as though he were 
an old cherished ‘friend, even old Trump, greatly to 
our surprise and amusement, raised up on his haunches 
and reached out his paw to shake hands in the most 











friendly manner. These performances naturally led the 
conversation to the dogs, and many anecdotes illustra- 
tive of their intelligence and tales of theif curious doings 
were recounted, 
young friend, who appeared thoroughly-to enjoy each 
well-told tale, and fully understand each quip and joke 
as well as sly innuendo that were frequently cropping out 
in our conversation, and so rapt was his attention, and 
so evident his pleasure, that we all were impressed by 
it, and laid ourselves out to spread before the young 
fellow a feast of good things that he would not soon 
forget, and with the inspiration born of this resolve our 
seance soon became deeply interesting, even to the 
old campaigners. Finally Sabin related an anecdote 
of Mr. George Ashmun’s dog Trump, about his watch- 
ing a boy who had chased a cat into the mouth of a 
drain and then procured a meal bag, and fastening the 
cpen end over the mouth of the drain stamped on the 
ground above until the cat ran out into the bag, when he 
grabbed it and whacked it on the ground until the nine 
lives of that cat were but a fleeting dream of the past. 
Trump had stood some little distance away, with gently 
waving tail, evidently greatly pleased with the per- 
formance, and was joined by his master, who saw what 
was going on and tried to prevent it by shouting to 
the boy; but that boy’s blood was up; the bag was 


swinging in the air, and before anything could be done ° 


to prevent it that cat had met its fate. The following 
day Mr. Ashmun was surprised to see Trump come into 
his study dragging the same bag that the boy had used, 
and as he took it in his hand the dog so intelligently 
indicated his desire that his master should accompany 
him that he followed him, and was led directly to the 
“cat hole” that had been cut in the door of the wood- 
shed, when, as plainly as could be done without the aid 
of speech, Trump asked him to fasten the bag over the 
hole. Upon examination a strange cat was found in 
the building, which the dog had probably driven in 
through the hole and then sought his master to help 
him bag the game. Before Sabin was nearly through with 
this tale I saw come over the countenance of our young 
friend the “that reminds me” expression with which we 
are all so familiar. So when Sabin had concluded I 
asked the boy if his dog had ever displayed intelligence 
of this nature, as I thought that perhaps something of 
this kind had been brought to his mind. Now he had 
not spoken except to give us good evening when he 
came in, and all of us had somehow formed the opinion 
that he was only a green country lad, and none of us 
anticipated that my inquiry would result in anything 
more than a simple negative, or at the most some com- 
monplace little anecdote; and we were therefore greatly 
surprised when in finely modulated tones and a mu- 
sical voice and with excellent English in response to 
my question he gave us this: 

“No, Plato never did anything just like that, although 
he is very intelligent. But the manner in which that 
boy caught the cat in the bag brought to mind a little 
adventure that I had last fall with a skunk. I have 
hunted skunks for three years, and killed a great many, 
and the oil and skins bring me in considerable money. 
I also hunt rabbits, for Plato is a good rabbit dog, and 
when he holes one I place a bag over the hole and run 
in a long stick, and if I can reach him he runs out into 

. the bag. This day I was over by the reservoir, and 
went to a spring to get a drink, and then I sat down near 
the bank of a deep gully and waited to hear from Plato, 
who was searching for rabbits. I had been there a short 
time when something down the gully attracted my at- 
tention, and I soon saw a skunk waddling along in the 
bottom of the gully coming toward me. So I kept 
quiet until he had passed me and was out of sight, when 
I slipped ‘down the bank and set the bag in a narrow 
place and propped it open with a couple of sticks and 
waited for him to come back, as I knew he must, for 
there was no other way for him to get out. After a 
short time I saw him returning, and he went all right 
until he was within a foot or two of the trap, when he 
stopped; but I gave a loud whistle, when he popped into 
“the bag, and in less that a second I had grabbed it and 
had him safe. I could not very well climb the bank with 
my load, for he was a big one, so I followed down the 
gully two or three rods to the banks of the reservoir, 
meantime contriving how I should kill my captive. 
Finally I decided that I would whack him against a 
rock; so when I came to the mouth of the gully I 
started for the big rock nearly at the head of the 
reservoir, and as I came to it I secured a good foothold, 
and taking my end of the bag in both hands I swung it 
around my head two or three times, and when it had 
obtained sufficient headway I brought it down with 
all my force upon the rock. But just before it struck, the 
bottom gave way and that skunk went sailing through 
the air more than 3aft., and struck the water within toft. 
of the opposite bank, and before I could get there he 
had paddled ashore, and I was out about a dollar and a 
half. I did not care so much for the loss of the money 
as I did about my wounded feelings. But the worst 
of the whole was to see that confounded skunk when 
he was paddling ashore turn his head and give me a 
broad grin. That makes me mad every time I think of 
ig 

His manner of telling the story took us completely by 
‘storm. Never before had we seen so well portrayed 
or listened to better told tale. He was a born actor, 
and every little detail and incident was acted out to the 
life, and we could almost see that skunk waddling down 
the gully, and note the inquiring look it gave when it 
stopped in front of the mouth of the bag, which changed 
to a look of fright as it darted into the trap; then we 
saw the actor’s eyes light up as he dropped into the gully 
and seized the bag, and the look of delight that spread 
over his expressive countenance as with labored effort 
he carried his prize down to the end of the gully to the 
rock, upon which he gazed with a look of satisfaction, 


which changed to one of fierce determination as he 


swung the bag around his head and savagely brought 
it down; then as his intended victim went sailing through 
the air it was something wonderful to see the fierce ex- 
~ pression upon his countenance change to one in which 
.wonder, surprise and disgust struggled for mastery, while 
.4. his eyes’fairly bulged from their sockets; but the climax 
» Ciptie when he turned his head partly over his shoulder, 
2td while imitating the paddling of the skunk he gave 





eatly to the wonder and delight of our © 
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us that sardonic grin. This broke me all up, and I doubt 
if his best éffort upon the stage—for he is an honored 
member of the profession—ever brought him more sin- 
cere or merited applause than greeted his well-told tale. 
SHADOW. 


[TO BE-CONTINUED. ] 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Chickens. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 26.—So far as brief in- 
quiry has enabled me to judge, I should say that the 
chicken crop is good enough to promise sport for a 
good many guns this fall in this vicinity. Around Fair- 
mount there are some birds, and all the way down to 
the Iowa line from a point not many miles south of 
the Twin Cities there are more or less birds—usually 
less, of course, when you come to get there, but enough 
to make a little shooting. I was told that at Dodge 
Center, below here, there is a big Norwegian settlement 
of farmers who do not hunt a great deal, and the coun- 
try is open and no objection is made to shooting. Last 
year and two years ago this point had a good many 
birds, and I should not be surprised if it were a good 
location now. 

Mr. J. E. Robbins, of Fargo, N. D., tells me that 
the season for North Dakota opened with a very hot 
day in that neighborhood, so that the dogs could not 
work very well, yet himself and friends bagged some 
ninety birds. He ‘ainks the crop in North Dakota is 
better this year thva it was last. 

Our friend Goxzy, of Dawson, so says Mr. Robbins, 
reports a great many more grouse this year in that 
part of North Dakota than was the case last year. 

Mr. John G. Smith, of Atgona, Iowa, tells me that 
there are a good number of birds yet in his part of the 
country, and he does not yet see the end of the world so 
far as chicken shooting is concerned. He does not 
think that the field trials at Emmetsburg are in just 
the best chicken country, as the land there is all under 
fence and closely cultivated. Further to the northwest 
it would be more open, and the birds more abundant, in 
his opinion. 

South Dakota has a pretty good crop of birds this 
fall, and good points named for that State are Water- 
town, Troy, Revillo and Waverly. At these points one 
might hope to get a run for his dogs, if not for his 
money, and that is about all that is certain of any 
chicken tip in these days. South Dakota can still boast 
that she does not freeze out the non-resident, but this 
boast may not be a permanent one, for there is going 
to be a strong attempt to frame a new law similar to 
that of North Dakota, with a non-resident license clause. 
The law in North Dakota has proved in the minds of 
—_ a desirable measure in its practical working ef- 
ects. 

Wisconsin has a few chickens yet unshot not far from 
Berlin. This is also a good place to bear in mind for 
ruffed grouse in season. 

Around Oshkosh, Wis., there were good numbers of 
chickens a few days ago, but the numbers are growing 
steadily less under the guns of the early shooters, which 
are also killing off the young local ducks to such an 
extent as to arouse the ire of decent shooters of that 
city of sportsmen. 

Henry Pool, Robt. Witte and Frank Kemball, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., went out last week to get a few 
chickens ahead of the season. ‘They got the birds, and 
the warden got them. 


A Game Country. 


Among other letters asking for good shooting loca- 
tions I have one from a Maryland correspondent, to 
whom I have written telling him I feel sure that if he 
will go to Dawson, N. D., on the N. P. Railroad, he 
will not be disappointed, though he should not expect 
to get chickens, ducks and geese all at the same time, as 
the geese do not come down until later, and the best 
duck shooting is a little later than the best chicken 
shooting. I have also told him to write to Mr. J. J. 
Gokey, of Dawson, whom I know to be a good guide. 
It is safe to say that if Gokey takes out the party they 
will all be pleased. It seems odd to come from Mary- 
land out to Dakota to have a duck shoot, but yet it is 
true that these gentlemen will be able to kill more can- 
vasbacks in Dakota than they could around the Chesa- 
peake country. I hope they may have a pleasant trip. 
I used to hear so much about Dawson that I was very 
unbelieving regarding it, on the usually safe grounds 
that a much-touted place is a good one to stay away 
from, but I was out there last fall and saw enough to 
convince me that it could show sport good enough for 
anv man. and better than I had seen anywhere for many 
a long time. : 


Iflinois Early Birds, 


State Warden Loveday called at my office the other 
day, and he said that the state of affairs in regard to 
chicken law violations in Illinois this year can not be 
exaggerated in its bad features. He thinks that Judge 
Ramsey, of Whiteside county, has done the State an 
irreparable damage in his decision that the law was 
invalid, and that any who cared to could shoot after 
Aug. 15. In view of this advice, a big party of so- 
called sportsmen banded together at De Kalb, Ill., early 
in August, and declared that they would go out shwot- 
ing on Aug. 15, and would defy and resist arrest. News 
of this came to Warden Loveday, and on Aug..15 he 
was at De Kalb and drove all over the country there- 
abouts looking for the invasion of armed scoffers at the 
law. He had his trip for nothing. A recreant deputy 
—the same man who wrote saying he thought he ought 
to shoot ahead of the day if the “sports” did—gave the 
thing away, and not a shootér went out, so far as 
could be learned. Perhaps I need not add that that 
particular deputy is now serving his country in another 
channel of activity. 

Warden Loveday has long been giving heed to the 
many complaints from Galesburg, where he was sure 
there was a local market for illegal birds. This week 
he ran down to Galesburg and “pulled” the warehouses 


of Weinberg Bros., at that city, and seized a ship- 
ment of birds just made ready for Chicago market. 
He has brought suit for $975 worth of fines against this 
firm, and has his eye on some others in that city. 

It is a curious thing, in view of all the damage that 
Judge Ramsey, of Whiteside, has done—a damage great- 
er than he will ever live long enough to make up to 
the people of Illinois—to learn that Judge Ramsey has 
changed his mind. He has revised his notion of the 
law, and has in effect reversed his own decision, though 
this time in private, and where it will not be so public- 
ly known. State’s Attorney Steger, of Sterling, was 
the means of converting Judge Ramsey. He went over 
the law with Judge Ramsey, and the latter freely ad- 
mits that if he had to do it all over again he might look 
at it differently. So Warden Loveday advises me. This 
is curious news, but we might wish it had come to hand 
before the decision which sent out so many early and 
illegal guns in Illinois this year. It will be years be- 
fore this thing can be corrected. You may pass a 
dozen new game laws, but a dozen years frem now you 
will find fellows out shooting in July who will say they 
think they can shoot legally then, because Judge Ram- 
sey said so. This is a sort of rule which never seems 
to work both ways. 


E. Heuau. 
120u Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, IIl. 


In Old-Time Wisconsin. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“My First Chicken Shoot” in the last issue of Forest 
AND, STREAM has waked my memory up on past delights, 
and now I think I’ll see that man and go him one bet- 
ter. 

Once on a time, when this world was younger than it 
is, and “me foo,” I lived in the wild and woolly West, 
and game was so plenty everywhere that it had to get out 
of the way to keep from beimg trodden on. I was in 
Madison, Wis., just before the big boom began, and 
everybody seemed to have nothing to do but try to 
sell lots at any price. 

I had no lots to sell, but I had lots of time on my 
hands, which I principally used in feathered sport. 

In some high meadow grass not far from town I killed 
sixteen woodcock one day, and I had some duck shoot- 
ing that makes my mouth water even now. At the hotel 
table one day the subject was duck shooting, and a mill- 
er, whose mill was about a mile up the hake, remarked 
that ducks flew over his head into the lake nearly every 
evening as he came to supper. 

That was thin enough for me to see through, but I 
“sawed wood” and said nothing, and the others failed to 
catch on. I was full enough of duck lore to known that 
they had been feeding down in the swamp and flew over 
into the lake to roost, and as he said they flew over the 
little bridge at the brook I was on that little bridge next 
evening with my dog and gun, and hag not steod long 
before I saw a wood duck coming, and he was so tirel 
that he fell. Then they kept coming one and two at a 
time till nearly dark, and not a single bird escaped. 

Sometimes the second one would fall in the lake, but 
I had a fine retrieving setter, and every duck was piled 
up at my feet without my speaking a single word. 

I have had shooting galore of nearly every kind, but I 
have always looked upon that as the most enjoyable bit 
of sport that ever fell to my lot. ‘ 

But to the chickens—which are worthy of a wilder 
name. They were as thick as bees all-over that part of 
the country then, and as they were so easily killed I 
-ared very little for the sport of shooting them; but a 
farmer living some miles out was in town one day and 
fairly begged of us‘to go out and kill off some of the 
chickens, for they were so thick that they were destroy- 
ing all his grain. 

here was an English money-lender there who owned 
a good dog and was very fond of shooting, so we agreed 
to go on a slaughtering expedition next day. We found 
them’ as thick as meat in a mince pie, and as they were 
still in coveys four birds would fall at every rise for a 
while, but at last my English friend began to get a little 
tired or unsteady, and kept missing more and more, and 
ejaculated more damns than I could find use for. At last 
it came to pass that he swore “by the gre’t horn spoon” 
that he wouldn’t shoot at another bird till I had emptied 
both my barrels, the consequence of which was that 
I had nearly all the shooting to do from that time till 
the close. 

I do not think our birds were counted, for we did not 
care enough about them to take that trouble, but we 
had a double team box “buggy” heaping full, and every- 
body whom we met in town got all he wanted after sup- 
plying the hotel. 3 

How about the business up there now? Then it was 
grain preserves, and now it is game preserves, and the 
difference in conditions saved us from the charge of 
being game hogs. DipyMvs. 

Sr. Aucustinge, Aug. 22. 


The Dead “River Region. 

Reports from the lower Dead River region of Maine 
indicate that the fishing during the summer has been un- 
usually good, and that the number of visitors to the 
section has been very good. Big catches of trout have 
been made, and others are likely to be befor: the 
‘hunting season opens. : 

Ducks, rabbits and squirrels are now in season, and 
the ruffed grouse shooting opens Sept. 20. September is 
a good month to be in the Maine woods, on account 
of the small game shooting, .and also because the 
fact that fishing is not yet over. If one stays a few 
days in October there is a chance of getting a deer. 

Mr. J. G. Harlow writes us that in three days’ travel 
not long ago he paddled an angler up to three big 
moose and forty deer, all of which were within good 
shooting distance. Besides this they caught 160 trout, 
most of which were returned to the water, though 
eight, which weighed 12lbs., were brought home, besides 
what the party ate. ‘ 

It is thought that the prospects for big game are 
better than for some years, 
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Scotch Grouse Moors. 


HER: is a bit of shooting history, from the’ London 
Field, which has interest for us in this country, where, -in 
lesser degree, a like development is taking place: - 

The student of shooting history may perhaps at times 
feel inclined to look back with regret to the time when 
King William IV. sat upon the English throne, as in 
those days grouse shooting, apart trom the cost of 
travel, was a cheap amusement indeed; for it was so 
little sought after about seventy years ago that most 
landowners in Scotland kept it in their own hands, and 
scarcely ever dreamed of attempting to find a shooting 
tenant. They regarded grouse as indigenous to the 
ground, just as a man with a pond would expect to find 
fish in it; and, finding the grouse there, they shot them, 
without thinking that any southerner would ever bid 
a fancy rent for the privilege of walking the moors; and 
when moors were first let the sum demanded for the 
shooting was moderate in extreme—so moderate, indeed, 
that there is no room to doubt the smallness of the 
sum really laid the foundation of the popularity of 
grouse shooting. It could originally be enjoyed at so 
moderate a cost that many people, perhaps, scarcely 
noticed the gradual rise in rents, in their zeal to find 
pastures new. Nor need we feel any surprise. To the 
hunting man a change from one country to another may 
bring with it merely an alteration in the nature of its 
fences; but to go from one quarter of England to an- 
other, save in a very few cases, means but little; though 
to pass from the well-tilled lands of the south to the 
wild hills of the north is a change which anyone can 
appreciate. At the present, as in past time, a goodly 
number of the moors in Scotiand are in the hands of 
those who have a connection with the north country; 
but as years have rolled on more and more southerners 
have taken shootings north of the Tweed, until at the 
present day grouse shooting, like golf, may be said 
to be invaded by those who aforetime were absolute 
strangers to both forms of amusement. It was about 
fifty years ago, perhaps, that to have a moor in Scot- 
land became one of the ambitions of life, and many a 
Scottish landowner must have since thanked his stars 
that it was so, for the southerner has put many a 
thousand pounds into the pocket of the northerner. As, 
however, the rent of shootings has increased, so has the 
class of tenants become more limited, until at the pres- 
ent day a very great number of those who are to be 
found on the moors in August and September are those 
upon whom fortune has smiled in commercial and finan- 
cial circles. The English squire, it need hardly be said, 
who is often but too anxious to let his own shooting, is 
in no hurry to hire that of some one else. Nevertheless 
those who can afford the luxury find a shooting expe- 
dition to the north a holiday after their own heart. The 
invigorating air, the exercise, the novel surroundings, 
the comparative simplicity of life at the lodge, one and 
all contribute their share to the enjoyments of grouse 
shooting. 


Maine Partridges. 


Boston, Aug. 29.—The legal Maine partridge season 
opens Sept. 15, but if reports are true, many of the birds 
will have fallen: into hunters’ bags before that time. 
Vacationists are already in that State in great numbers, 
armed with shotguns, and some of them declare that 
they shall shoot “enough partridges to eat; law or no 
law.” Not every gunner will do this, it is true, and 
that makes it all the more unjust and unfair for others 
to shoot partridges before the open season begins. The 
indications for partridge shooting in that State this 
fall are poor as a whole, though some sections are re- 
ported to have some birds. In the vicinity of Round 
Mountain Lake and about Alder Steam fishermen and 
vacationists report that they have seen a good many 
partridges. The same reports also come from the Seven 
Pond section. Other observing sportsmen, who have 
been through the Megantic preserve several times this 
season, say that they saw a good many broods of par- 
tridges. At the Middle Dam, Rangeley Lakes, a fair 
supply of partridges is also reported. Men who ought 
to know say that they have seen a good many wood- 
eock there this season, and especially on the Buck- 
board road to Sunday Cove. A few woodcock were 
taken at the Middle Dam a number of years ago, but 
these last reports are all that has been heard of such 
game birds there since. In Lower Oxford county, where 
partridge shooting was good a few years ago, there are 
only a wery few. Some of the Androscoggin county 
gunners are looking for fair partridge shooting a few 
miles out of Lewiston, and a good flight of woodcock 
is looked for by Farmington gunners. In the vicinity 
of Bridgton woodcock are also reported to be fairly 
plenty. I have carefully questioned returning rod and 
reel sportsmen, and at other than the above places very 
few partridges have been noticed. There is a feeling 
that this splendid game bird is doomed in Maine, and 
the most stringent legislation. or rather enforcement of 
legislation,, is urged, before it is too late. 
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Trapping Coons. 


Craremont, N. H., Aug. 20.—You tell that man or 
person who wrote in Fur Trade Review that the only 
way to trap a coon was under water, that he is way 
off. for I saw a coon trapped by setting a steel trap 
right close to a turkey’s nest containing eggs, on the 
side of Sunnapee Mountain. The trap was only con- 
cealed by the brakes surrounding the nest. The coon 
had been in the habit of robbing the nest, so the 
turkey was confined, some eggs placed in the nest, and 
the trap was set close by, and the next morning the 
coon was in it. CoLuMBIA. 


Shore Birds on Virginia Coast. 


CuincoTeaGuE Istanp, Va., Aug. 22.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Bay birds were never so plentiful on the 
meadows and sands of Chincoteague and the neighbor- 





ing Virginia coast as now. Gunners here are getting 40 


to 100 to the man each day. Yellowlegs are the prin- 
cipal sorts: large and small; there are some willets. 
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Sea and River ishing. 





Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp Stream. 


Where to go. 


One important, useful and considerable part of the Forest AnD 
Srream’s service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make it our 
business to know where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imparted on request. 

On the other hand, we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrons, and we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may be 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. - 


Rod and Pole, Fly and Bait. 


MARSHALL, Mich., Aug. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
For the past two or three summers I had been writing 
to my brother in New York, telling him of the wonder- 
ful bass fishing here in this district, of my great catches, 
etc. I was trying to persuade him to pay us a visit and 
at the same time to drop a line to the bass. He never 
took any notice of my letters, but always went up in 
Maine for his outing, and never refrained from men- 
tioning the fact that he always used flies to make his 
killing with. 

This summer he fished in Michigan waters, and now 
swears by them. A letter, telling me he would be there 
on Friday, put me in excellent spirits, and gave me 
ample time to put my tackle in condition. A pole (not 
a rod) was all I had, and I never fished with anything 
different. Awaiting his coming, my mind wandered back 
to the times when we used to fish the Kalamazoo, when 
we were both youngsters. I pictured again and again 
the trips we used to take down the river, he with his 
18ft. 6in. cane pole, casting this way and that, and as 
soon as a bass struck the hook it was jerked in the air 
36ft. above water before it knew it. He always was proud 
of the fact that he owned the longest pole, and used to 
brag over it. But I was not to be outdone this time, for 
I had a 20-footer, the longest I could buy in Marshall. 
It kind of worriéd me for fear he would bring a longer 
one from the city, and still be ahead of me. I even went 
and bought a dozen bass hooks, on snells, not that I 
ever used them, but more to make him envious. 

Well, he landed in Marshall at last, and as he stepped 
from the train my heart sank. He had no pole, and 
was dressed altogether too dudishly to go on a fishing 
excursion. Timidly I asked him where his pole was, and 
he said in his tackle bag. It began to dawn upon me 
that here was one of those New York fishermen one 
reads about, but the like of which we in our district had 
never seen. I could hardly wait until I got him home, so 
anxious was I to see that outfit—the tackle of a city 
sportsman who had been away up in Maine. Arriving 
at the house, and after greetings all around, he opened 
the box. Well, sir, he had rods and reels galore, casting 
spoons by the dozen and lines by the hundreds. He also 
had what he termed flies, that nobody in this world ever 
saw in real life, and a few bugs that looked as though 
they would bite the fish instead of the fish biting them. 
Right there and then I said to myself, if ever he drops 
one of those ugly-looking bugs in front of a bass in 
these waters, the bass would kill himself getting away. 
He talked unceasingly of Seth Greens, dusty millers 
and hackles, coachmen, etc., until my brain was in a 
whirl trying to remember all he said, and I was glad 
when mother said he had “flymania.” He quieted 
down, and asked me where our first trip was to be. I 
told him the following morning at sunrise would tell, to 
follow me and I would run him over the finest bass 
grounds in southern Michigan, on the Kalamazoo River, 
a five-mile trip by boat, drifting with the current to a 
place called Wheatfield Dam, with plenty of good fish- 
ing from beginning to end. 

The evening quickly passed, and we retired to our 
respective rooms. Sleep was out of the question with 
me. There were flies and bugs, rods and reels, leaders 
and hooks, all mixed up in a confused mass, constantly 
appearing before me. The crowing of a rooster under 
my window told me it was time to rise, and never had 
I appreciated that rooster’s voice until that morn. I 
was up and dressed in just about three minutes. Cross- 
ing the hall, I knocked softly on Gene’s door. No 
response. Knocking still harder, I heard a muffled 
voice, “Well, what is it?’ “Come on, Gene; we're late 
now.” He said: “Great Scott! Why don’t you start in 
the middle of the night?” and rolled over for another 
nap. But I kept at him, and after we had had a cup of 
coffee, we started. 

A brisk walk brought us to the boat. Leaving him 
there I went below to my minnow box, and took out 
about seventy or eighty nice chubs. They were for my 
own use, for at starting he refused even to look at a 
minnow. He tried to convince me that it was a waste 
of time fussing with minnows, as he could catch all we 
could use with his.flies. But I- knew the bass in the 
Kalamazoo River were plain livers, and would hesitate 
to tackle anything that looked as delicate as his flies. 

Getting everything in readiness, I gave him the posi- 
tion in the bow of the boat facing down stream, so that 
he could command both sides and straight ahead. I was 
crazy to know how these flies worked, and did not 
intend to do any fishing myself except at times when 
we were anchored. The sun had just begun to show 
itself as we pushed off and started. Waiting until we 
got fairly in the center of the stream, he began “working 
his line out,” as he called it; and the way I was kept 
busy dodging that bunch of flies would have done credit 
to a professional dodger. We were drifting very slowly 
now, and he was casting this way and that; and in a back 
cast he.made his first catch, on a basswood limb about 


- Toft. above Really, I was glad of it, as I was 
th thote 


disgusted with | flies and his city fixin’s. I asked 
him if he was-trying to catch a bird. He muttered 
something in an undertone; I think any fisherman ever 
placed in the same position can guess what it was. He 
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made no attempt to get them, but cut the line as far up 
as he could reach. 

We had already passed over some excellent bass 
grounds, and I was convinced that those flies wouldn’t 
work in these waters. I wanted him to try a minnow, 
but he said he would be smoked if he would. So he 
made up a lovely collection of curious and gaudy flies, 
topping them off with a bug. I can’t recall the name of 
that bug now, but it was a daisy. Starting again, he cast 
here and there, but got never a strike. Getting dis- 
couraged, he said there never was a bass in water that 
refused that bug. I said they were not so foolish as to 
bite such a looking thing, and that if he would only 
try a chub and hook him as I directed he would get a 
strike before we had gone soft. But no; he hadn’t fished 
with live bait in years, and wasn’t going to begin now; 
said I blowed so much, etc., and finally, “You take that 
flag pole of yours and see what you can do.” 

I was only too glad of the chance. I wanted to show 
him that there were bass in plenty, and to convince him 
that his city outfit was no good compared with my own 
spear pole. Changing places with him, I selected a fair 
sized chub; and never was I so careful as how I hooked 
him. I put the hook down through his mouth, out 
through his gills, and twisted the hook around and in- 
serted it so the point came out directly in the middle 
of his body. A minnow hooked thus will always keep 
a horizontal position in the swiftest running waters, and 
it is very seldom a fish strikes and gets away. 

Glancing ahead a few feet, I saw a likely place for 
bass—an overhanging bush, partly in the water, whose 
branches had caught a small amount of driftwood, etc., 
the outer edge of which was covered with foam. I 
knew there was a bass under that foam waiting for his 
breakfast; something about the waters seemed to tell 
me so. I could almost see him, so certain was I. The 
mystic information proved correct. I pointed the spot 
out to Gene and said: “Watch the professor.” 

Getting a firm grip on my pole, I measured the dis- 
tance and dropped the minnow near the edge of the 
foam, and dangerously near the driftwood. There was 
a rush, a splash, and a bass swinging in the air before 
Gene could recover his surprise to exclaim, “Well, I’m 
smoked.” 

He certainly was disgusted the way I yanked that bass 
out of water; said I was a “killer,” and I never ought 
to do that, but play them, give them a show, etc. I 
knew he was right, and felt ashamed of my action, but I 
couldn’t help it. Anybody who was brought up to use 
a cane pole, and was always taught to get them in the 
quickest way possible, you can’t blame much; for a 
man brought up thus would endeavor to throw a 6lb. 
bass in the air, just as he would a sunfish. 

I caught two or three more bass in the same way, and 
finally persuaded Gene to put up his flies and try min- 
nows. Reluctantly he put on a chub, whose weight alone 
made his little rod bend almost double, and made two or 
three casts, until finally he said, “Ah, there, at last!” 
I could see his reel gradually unwind, stowly at first, but 
with increasing swiftness, until I could stand it no 
longer, and yelled: “Pull up!” He immediately set the 
hook in him, and the fun began. There was a sudden 
‘stop as he set the hook, then a rush that made the 
reel scream. It was a great fight. 

Several times the bass broke water, and as many 
times I said, “He’s gone!” only to see him start again 
on one of his famous rushes. Gene got so excited that 
he yelled, “Say, Bob, this beats fly-fishing all hollow!” 
After a couple more of rushes the fish was gradually 
reeled up to the boat; then did we appreciate its size, a 
bass of 4%4lbs., which evidently had been through the 
war, as it had several scars on the body, and part of 
the tail was gone. As it lay there in the bottom of the 
boat, too tired to flop, it certainly did look like an old 
warrior. It was the picture of defiance, every fin erect 
and an ugly look in its eye. 

On our trip Gene alone caught twenty-eight bass, but 
his first was the largest. One thing'I was satisfied was 
that I had converted him to using live bait and I was 
trying to convince him that a cane pole was the best, 
but he swore by his jointed rods. A farmer acquaintance 
I was relating our experience to remarked: “No use 
talking to those cute New York chaps; it’s only a waste 
of air.” 

Later I will describe a trip to a small lake, called by 
the few farmers near the locality “The Pork ss) vl 
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Trouting in the Pecos. 


GLoriEtA, New Mexico, Aug. 9.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: During the past month I have been fishing 
for trout in New Mexico, along the line of the Santa 
Fe road. Mr. Edward B. Linnen and Geo. Cross, both 
of Santa Fe, were my companions, and we have had 
sport enough to satisfy most trout anglers. We fished 
the streams in the vicinity of Glorieta, New Mexico, 
which is on the Santa Fe road, about twenty-seven miles 
distant from Santa Fe. About eleven good streams can 
be reached, by train, in from one-half to a day’s drive 
from Glorieta. : 

We preferred to fish the Pecos River, and its head- 
water, the Mora River, which in our opinion contains 
more trout than any other stream in America. From 
Glorieta to the mouth of the Mora River is about 
twenty-five miles, and from Strong’s ranch, seven miles 
from Glorieta, to the head of Mora River is about 
forty miles, and the best forty miles of good 
trout fishing, I venture to say, in the country. 
The Pecos and Mora rivers are just wide enough 
for fly-casting, both streams having a hard bed 
of intermingled sand and rock, with a swift cur- 
bead of inter-mingled sand and rock, with a swift cur- 
rent, making numerous sharp bends, and each stream 
contains countless deep pools and riffles. The deep 
pools are the abiding places of the larger trout, say 
from 1 to glbs., while the riffles and edges of the deeper 
pools are alive with smaller trout, ranging from 6 to 
Toin. in size. We used a small brown fly—a sort of a 
hackle—and a royal coachman fly with best success. 

In fishing the Mora, or upper branch of the Pecos 
River, we fish ‘up stream, casting the flies upon the 
surface of the numerous pools, or “pockets,” formed by 
water dashing over immense sweeping out sand, 
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gravel and smaller rocks, and in these pools the trout 
seemed to fairly swarm. Two and three trout at a 
cast was a common occurrence, the flies would some- 
times be taken before they reached the water. Two 
of us fished from 7 A. M. until 3 P. M., and took 467 
trout, ranging from 6 to I5in. in size. 

I generally fish with a short line, sft. leader, and 
cast the fly over the pool several times in quick succes- 
sion before allowing it to alight, then I allow my fly to 
touch the surface of the water lightly several times, al- 
ways keeping. the leader and line from striking the 
water. After repeating this pennsays a number of 
times, I allow my fly to alight on the water, always a 
few feet up stream from the point where my previous 
casts have been made (as described by Mr. E. Hough 
in the edition of May 28 of Forest AND STREAM), and 
allow the fly to drift slowly down stream, thus it passes 
over the previously agitated water, and this is the most 
killing way to fish for large trout. I evolved this style 
of fly-fishing from a long and careful study of “dry fly- 
casting,” and have tried it on hundreds of trout streams 
throughout the country, with the same results, always 
catching large trout by this method of fishing. 

Several men from St. Louis, Mo., were fishing on the 
lower Pecos River, and they had many trout ranging 
from 6 to 8in. each. I asked them why they did not 
catch some larger trout, and one of them replied: “The 
trout seem to run small in this part of the river.” 

“T can soon convince you that the trout run much 
nae than you gentlemen have been catching,” I re- 
plied. 

They laughed, and I began to make a number of 
“crazy casts,” as they termed them; in a few minutes I 
hooked a large trout, and secured four trout from a 
pool which had been whipped, not more than ten min- 
utes before, by these men. Then these doubters began 
to try, to imitate my new.style of casting, and they 
would slap line, leader and flies violently upon the sur- 
face of the water, which was a most comical and amus- 
ing sight. For this style of casting cannot be learned in 
a day. I have been five years studying and mastering 
it, and here four men were expecting to learn it in a 
minute. But artistic fly-casting surely brings good re- 
sults, and cannot be acquired only by long and careful 
practice. 

We go to fish the Rio Grande River, in Colorado, in 
a few days, and I will write about those waters later. 
Epwarp G. TAYLOR. 


Canadian Salmon Rivers. 


New York, Aug. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: Re- 
ferring to the letter concerning salmon, anglers are be- 
ginning to send me more detailed information in rela- 
tion to the poaching in particular rivers, as I had hoped 
would be the case. And as the facts are furnished in 
relation to each river, I have begun forwarding them 
in the shape of separate letters to the Fishery Bureau 
of the Crown Lands Department. 

The record shows, as was anticipated, a_ frightful 
neglect of what might be a very valuable asset of the 
Province of Quebec, and incidentally of the States of 
Maine and New York, since Lake Champlain and its 
discharge into the St. Lawrence were once prolific of 
salmon; as also, curiously enough, the interior waters 
of this State—every river of any size which communi- 
cates with Lake Ontario and the lakes -from which 
they run being formerly stocked with salmon. I sup- 
pose that it would astonish many of your readers to 
know that with decent protection of salmon in Canada 
(and also, of course, necessarily here in the State of 
New York), the St. Regis, Raquette, Grass and Oswe- 
gatchie rivers in St. Lawrence county, the Black River 
in Jefferson county, the Oswego in the county of the 
same name, and the Genesee in Monroe county, would 
all again be salmon streams. Canada does not now al- 
low any salmon to get as far as Lake Ontario; if she 
did they would be in all these rivers, and in such lakes 
as these rivers communicate with (provided there be no 
impassable falls—say anything over 14ft. of clear drop). 
So you see that we are incidentally interested in the 
preservation of the: Canadian salmon. Of course, mill 
dams in the rivers I have mentioned would need fish- 
ways.. However, this is somewhat beside the particu- 
jar matter which I intended to ask you. I enclose you 
a copy of a letter to Mr. Joncas (referred to above), con- 
taining information which has been supplied to me as 
to one river; and if you think that its publication, as 
a sample of the class of information which is desired, and 
an evidence to others that some anglers are taking 
sufficient interest to supply the facts, would assist to- 
ward the general result, I should be glad to have you 
print it. 

Cuas. STEWART Davison. 





Aug. 19.—L. Z. Joncas, Esq., Superintendent Bureau 
of Fisheries and Game, Department of Crown Lands, 
Forests and Fisheries, Quebec, Canada—My Dear Sir: 
Referring to my letter to you of the 16th of August, giv- 
ing you the details of the illegal netting and poaching 
during 1896, 1897 and 1898, in the Olomanosheebo, with 
as a resultant the complete ruining of that river, I now 
have to lay before you the facts in relation to another 
river in the vicinty of the former. 

The Washeecootai. This river was visited by an 
angler in 1896 who arrived there on the 16th of July. 

On that date there were five salmon nets in the 
estuary. 

The statement is confidently made to me that but two 
of these nets could be lawfully set. 

Of these five nets four were set in pairs opposite each 
other from the two sides of the estuary, at its narrowest 
portions. . . 

The four nets were so set in pairs opposite each 
other as to reduce the distance between the ends of 
the nets to certainly not more than 15oft. 

The fifth net was set just below the first falls from 
the east bank, entirely obstructing the only channel 
which, from the general configuration of the river and 
falls, was available to salmon for ascending. 

se five nets were in charge of Placide Blais, of 
Romaine, who was employed to tend them by Michaud 
Blais and Adolphe Guilinette, both of Romaine. Pla- 
side stated that in his opinion the upper net was so 
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placed as to catch every. salmon which sought to enter 
the upper waters ‘of the river. Appearances seeming to 
bear out tliis statement, the angler paid him a sum of 
money to remove this net. 

A careful examination being made of the pools in the 
river, abundant evidence of poachers was found there 
in the presence of stakes and suitable boulders arranged 
upon either side of each pool between the first and second 
falls, and each between the second and third fails, bearing 
silent testimony to their use for the attachment of nets at 
these several. points on the river bank; also stones were 
found with the cords still attached to them, which had 
been used to weight the lower edge of the nets, the 
current being somewhat swift in places. 

Inquiry developed the fact that the people from more 
easterly rivers, notably from the Kegashka, were in the 
habit of netting the pools of the Washeecootai every 
season. 

The exact method of arranging the nets in each pool 
was explained by one Antoine, who came there from 
Musquarro, while the angler was on the river. Placide 
Blais stated (in 1897) that during this season (1896) 
the nets at the mouth took in all eight barrels. 

1897. The same angler again visited the Washeecootai 
in the year 1897. On that visit he was informed by Mr. 
William Forman, of Kegashka, whom he met at Ro- 
maine, that the day after his departure in 1896 the river 
was visited by whites from Musquarro, who took 
eight barrels of salmon from the pools. Mr. Forman 
saw a pile of salmon roes’ upon the rocks when he 
came there on the day following (being the second 
day after the angler’s. departure), and they were so 
fresh that he cooked some of them for his supper. Mr. 
Forman did not state the object of his own visit to the 
river. 

Early in 1897, intending to visit the river, this angler 
paid Michaud Blais and Adolphe Guilinette what he 
described as “an exorbitant price” not to net the estuary 
until after he had finished angling. He arrived on the 
15th of July, and on his arrival there were no nets in 
the estuary, but the agreement did not appear to have 
been respected, or else others had illegally netted the 
estuary, for he found evidences of recent netting along 
the banks of the estuary, and many of-the fish already 
in the pools at the time of his arrival bore net marks. 

The river, however, is a late river, and most of the 
fish enter it even after July 15 or so, it is stated, so 
there was probably not very much netting in 1897 (at 
least until after he left), and yet fish were less numer- 
ous in the pools than during the previous season. 

1898. The Mr. McLoughlin who visited the Olomano- 
sheebo in 1808 also visited this river the same season 
with his friends, and states that he found: all five of the 
nets above referred to in operation, but that only three 
and a half barrels of salmon were taken during this 
season. 

Mr. McLoughlin further stated that the pools in 1898 
were almost empty of fish, the angling in the river 
amounting to nothing. 

The river may be therefore looked upon as now sub- 
stantially depleted, and it needs rigid protection for 
several years to restore and maintain its character as a 
salmon river. Should this be afforded to it by the 
Provincial Government, it would be in the future, as 
heretofore it might have been, a valuable asset for the 
Province. 

The characteristics of the river are such that it can 
be readily guarded by one honest man. The mouth of 
the river is uninhabited. All the pools are within sight 
fron™the first falls, and a daily visit to the estuary (in- 
volving a row or sail of about six miles each way) would 
be enough to insure the protection of the river. 

The suggestion is further made in relation to this, as 
all other rivers, that the guardians should be strangers, 
not local residents. Cuas. STEWART DAVISON. 





New York, Aug. 25.—Charles Stewart Davison, Esq. 
—Dear Mr. Davison: Your very interesting letter in 
the Forest AND STREAM upon the necessity of doing 
something to protect the salmon in Canadian waters 
recalls to my recollection how twenty-five years ago, 
spending a summer on Penobscot Bay, I used to go 
out with a neighboring fisherman to visit his salmon 
pond. I believe we never returned empty handed, and 
usually with several fine fish. This trip was made twice 
a day at each low tide; and so far as I can remember 
every house along the shore had a salmon net running 
out into the river in front of it, and a smoke house 
near the water edge to cure the fish. All this is now 
changed, I am told, and the dwellers along Penobscot 
Bay have to do without the salmon their short-sighted 
predecessors enjoyed. The man that killed the goose 
that laid the golden egg was fired with a laudable de- 
sire to make a scientific investigation, yet he has been 
held up to ridicule and contempt for all succeeding 
generations. But the Canadians have no such excuse 
in the case Of the salmon. They have seen the process 
of extermination carried through all its stages in this 
country, and it requires.no great intellectual develop- 
ment to comprehend what the result of leaving things as 
they are must be. In this country we have exterminated 
the beaver and many other fur-bearing animals. We 
have cleared our forests away to the extent of seriously 
affecting our climate in many places. Our Canadian 
neighbors insist upon exterminating the seals. Why 
should we continue to multiply “instances of folly, to 
build monuments to our inability to do what we clearly 
see ought to be done. If it is worth while to found 
libraries and colleges, and to tax ourselves for the pro- 
tection of infant industries in order that posterity may 
enjoy the fruits of our self-sacrifice, why not devote a 
little sense and effort to preserving what nature offers 
to. cast up to us out of the sea for all time, if we but 
enforce a few simple police regulations, entailing no 
greater restraint on present enjoyment than is’ shown 
by the farmer when he saves enough from his crop to 
plant the next one, and prevents his neighbor’s cattle 
from trampling it down while it grows. If you are suc- 
cessful in your effort to induce the Canadian authorities 
to take up this matter, which they have so long neg- 
lected, you will have repaid to the waters a thousand 
fold for each fish your rod and fly have taken from 
them. Very truly yours. 
ieee le Henry ve Forest Batpwin. 
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The Towing Tuna. 


Avaton, Santa Catalina Island, Cal.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Ina late issue of Forest anp STREAM, Mr. 
Houston, of Aransas Pass, expresses a desire to know 
the line used at Santa Catalina, where boats are towed 
by the tuna against the oars of the boatman, as described 
in my letter in your issue of July 2. It is called a yellow- 
tail line, but is a 21-thread cuttyhunk line. The line I 
used was a 21-thread cuttyhunk, and I had gooft. on the 
reel. In my experience the 21-thread is more satisfac- 
tory than the 24-thread. I do not know the name of 
the manufacturer, but whoever he is, I give him the 
credit of making a remarkable line. Many fine lines and 
so-called tarpon lines, costing more money, which have 
been brought here, have failed on the tuna. 

Mr. Houston’s lines break possibly because his boat- 
man fails to get the boat under way. In our fishing, if 
towing behind a launch, the boatman has his oars ready, 
and at the strike casts off the painter, seizes his oars, 
which are in the row locks, and backs water violently, so 
that (if he understands his business) the boat has good 
stern way by the time the fish has taken 200 or 300ft. of 
line. If this is not accomplished, the line breaks at 
once, or is entirely unreeled. After or between its furi- 
ous rushes, when, of course, nothing can stop it, and the 
angler merely plies his brake, the tuna is always towing 
the boat; the boatman, by holding his oars overboard 
or fixed in the water and pulling carefully against the 
fish at times, thus aiding in stopping it from going 
out to sea. The line mentioned is quite equal to this if 
it is carefully watched. If the line is dry on the reel, it 
will burn off; if it is knotted, it will saw off; if it is held 
in one position, it will chafe off at the tip of the rod. 

When Mr. C. R. Scudder, of St. Louis, had played a 
tuna four hours, and both oarsman and angler were 
weary, I was put aboard their boat from Mr. E. L. 
Doran’s yacht Narod, and took the oars from Jim 
Gardner, and served as boatman for three hours longer. 
I was constantly engaged in keeping the stern of the 
boat to the fish, and held my oars on the water all the 
time to prevent the fish from towing us further off 
shore, as a heavy sea had picked up and we were out of 
sight of Avalon, six or seven—perhaps eight—miles off 
shore. The fish had been hooked within 200yds. of the 
island early in the morning, and seven hours later I sug- 
gested that as the fish would evidently tow us all night, 
and Mr. Scudder had done his whole duty on the pre- 
mises, that we end it. It was impossible at this time to 
move the fish, which was in a fit of the sulks; so Gardner 
took the line in his fingers and lifted gently hand over 
hand for possibly tooft., in this way bringing the fish, 
which was found to be foully hooked, within reach of 
the gaff. When the tuna was taken in it hammered the 
boat in a manner that suggested that we had caught a 
tartar. So far as we could judge, the fish was as strong 
as at first. It was estimated that he had towed the boat 
twenty miles, and I believe he would have towed it 
twenty more. 

In my catch of a fairly hooked 183lb. tuna I could see 
no difference between the last rush, when it shattered 
the- gaff, and the first. The fish was no doubt weaker, 
but it certainly seemed to me that it gained in strength 
as the fight went on. I was so interested—indeed fas- 
cinated—by the tactics of the fish that I did not notice 
the sea, but at the finish, when the fish was towing the 
heavy yawl against the sea, Gardner, my boatman, who 
was doing his best to stop the run with his oars, told me 
that he expected every moment to see a sea come in 
over the stern and fill the boat, yet the boat, with two 
men (a heavy, wide-beamed yawl at that), was being 
towed at a good pace, the two launches following—the 
trace of this active steed being a 21-thread cuttyhunk. 
I believe this is the experience of the twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Santa Catalina Leaping Tuna Club—that is, 
each one has been towed by the tuna against the oars 
of the boatman, who is not, of course, rowing desperately 
against the fish, but backing water, and holding the oars 
and rowing carefully, as occasion offers, against the fish. 

Cuas. F. Houper. 





Maine Fishing. 


Boston, Aug. 26.—There are yet some good reports ~ 


of black bass fishing in Maine. The weather was dry 
and excessively warm during July and early August, but 
since that time abundant rains in some sections have 
evidently set the bass to rising. Many good catches 
have been made from the ponds in Sabatis, but mostly 
by Maine fishermen. The new electric railroad from 
Bath to Lewiston passes those ponds, while the steam- 
ers run from Boston to Bath almost daily. 

The Belgrade ponds are affording a great deal of 
sport for the bass fishermen this season, and the sea- 
son is holding out wonderfully. There is a little steam 
launch on the best of those ponds, that takes out the 
fishermen daily, from Belgrade Mills. Some days a 
week ago she took out fifteen boats at a time, with the 
parties to fish from them. At nightfall she picks up 
the fishermen—frequently fisherwomen this season. One 
lady, a Mrs. Clark, has become a good deal of an ex- 
pert at fly-casting for black bass. She tells a good 
story in one of the Maine papers about the sport of one 
day. The little steamer took twelve boats out to the 
fishing grounds that morning. Soon the sport began. 
Very frequently the fishermen had on doubles. Twice 
in succession Mrs. Clark landed doubles. At one time 
she counted nine fish hooked and being landed, and 
nearly all the time somebody was unhooking a fish and 
throwing him back, or into the tub to be cooked. 

It is sad to chronicle the passing away of a fisherman, 
but all too often it comes. Henry é. Sanderson, of 
Brighton, passed over the Great River on Wednesday. 
Though only twenty-four years of age, he had acquired 
a great love for angling, and visited Belgrade ponds 
every season. The love of fly-casting had become al- 
most a passion with him. Studious and scholarly, he 


was a great lover of angling literature, and particularly. 
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How to Distinguish Fishes. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


THE average angler knows by sight all the fish which 
he captures, but ask him to describe one and he is puz- 
zled, and will get off on the color of the fish, which is 
of the least value of all its points. Some time ago a 
letter came from Sullivan county, N. Y., saying: “We 


have a fish in our streams which we call whitefish; it 


grows to a length of 8 or 1oin., and is dark on the back 
amd light on the belly; can you tell us what it really is?” 
As tke description will fit a-catfish, an eel or a black 
bass, I gave it up. I asked the man if the fish had hard 
or soft fins, scales, and other questions, but he “hadn’t 
noticed.” This habit of not noticing is very common. 
Not one angler in a hundred can tell you how many fins 
a black bass or a yellow perch has on its back, yet he 
knows the fishes well by sight. 

In this article there is no intention to dip deeply 
into ichthyology and to delve in the mysteries of 
pyloric appendages, gill rakers and pharyngeal teeth, 
which only dissection can show, but merely to 
map out the salient points on the outside of our 
angling fishes, so that they will present themselves as 
prominent features in determining species or in de- 
scribing a fish which is strange to the one who captures 
it. Such a smattering of fish lore is not hard to acquire. 
Every boy knows a dog from a cat, but few of them 
eould describe the differences so that a person who had 
not seen either one of the animals could distinguish 
them. I would like to ask 100 bright boys of about fif- 


teen years to write out the differences between the dog © 


and cat, and see how many noted the shape of the pupil, 
the retractability of the claws, and other differences. This 
would illustrate how careless we are apt to be with 
familiar things, and the vast majority of anglers are as 
careless in their notice of fishes. Give them a name for a 
fish and they think they know the fish. The elder 
Agassiz once said: “Never mind the name of a fish 
until you have studied it ‘and know what it is.” He 
meant the peculiarities of its structure, and its re- 
semblance to and difference from forms nearly allied. 

I had fished from early boyhood, and knew as little of 
the fishes which I caught as do most anglers—merely a 





ally, as the sunfishes are, but they lie upon one side. The 
pectoral fins are always soft, but they vary in shape from 
the short ones, as in the eel, to the long pointed ones 
of the cale-snates chocaanaes. The number of rays in 
the pectorals are usually given, but they do not vary in 
different families as much as the rays in other fins do. 


Dorsal Fins. 


Dorsal fins, from Latin dorsum, the back: They may 
be single, double, triple, or compound. The single fin, if 
soft, has a certain number of rays which must be noted, 
also its position and height. By position is meant 





Fig. 2. 


whether well forward, median or back. The dorsal fin 
of a trout is nearly central, while that of a pike or a 
pickerel is placed far back. In Fig. 4 we see the little 
adipose dorsal fin which marks the salmonide. A draw- 
ing of the fish will help to identify it, with description. 
The single “compound” dorsal fin is shown in Fig. 1. 
It contains both hard and soft fins. To describe such a 
fin Roman numerals are used for the spiny rays and 
Arabac for the soft ones, and it would be written thus: 
D. VIL., 15, supposing that to be the correct number. 
Fig. 2 represents two separate dorsal fins, one hard 
and one soft. Remembering that there is usually one 
hard spine in a soft fin, the formula of the dorsal fins of 
our common yellow perch is D. XIII.—1, 14; that repre- 


Fig. 1. 


name, nething more. I was over forty years old when 
Dr. Theodore Gill, Ichthyologist of the Smithsonian 
Institution, asked me if I had ever noticed any variation 
in the teeth on the vomer among the trout in my ponds. 
I truthfully answered that I had not, for I did not know 
what the vomer was, and never had paid attention to 
the teeth of trout. But as he talked my wonder grew. 
Here was a man who knew all about fins and a hundred 
other parts of fishes which I had never heard of, and 
I vowed to look these things up. I had all the instincts 
of a naturalist, but had never met a trained one before. 
I studied, bought books, and studied fish until I got 
where I knew something of the subject, and a fascinating 
one it was, not that I ever hoped to become a prominent 
ichthyologist, my collateral education was too deficient 
for that, for a man needs to be learned in the anatomy 
of all vertebrates before he can rank high in any de- 
partment of zoology. Yet I learned something, and the 
pleasure it brought was worth more than the cost. 

An ottside view of a fish reveals several things of 
value in classifying it. These are: General shape, body 
elongated, compressed or round; length of head as com- 
pared to body. “Head, 5,” means that the length of the 
head is one-fifth of the body. Fins, number and charac- 
ter, as spiny or soft; and scales, whether on head, cheeks 
or body, and their size as shown by the number in the 
lateral line. 


Fins, 


To begin with, we may divide fishes into two classes— 
those which have hard or spiny rays and those whose 
fins are soft. All the soft-rayed fishes have the first 
ray of their fins more or less stout, or even spiny, as 
in the catfishes, where the first rays of the pectoral and 
dorsal fins are very hard and thorny; yet the catties, 
bullheads, etc., are soft-rayed fish. The trout, suckers, 
chubs and others are soft-rayed, but the first spine on 
all the fins is stout, but not sharp, while the caudal 
= sev@ral short hard rays on the upper and under 
sides. 


Peetoral Fins, 


The pectoral fins take their name from the breast 
and are found on each side just back of the gill opening. 
These and the ventrals are often spoken of as the “paired 
fins.” being On opposite sides, while all others are ver- 
tical. This is the case with even the flat fishes of salt 
water—flounders, flukes, etc.—for they are flattened later- 


~~ 


sents thirteen spines in the first dorsal and one in the 
second, followed by fourteen soft rays. 

Fig. 3 shows a codfish which is rich in fins. It has 
three soft dorsals and two soft anal fins, as well as a 
barbel under the lower jaw. 


Ventral Fins. 


Ventral fins are named from L. venter, the belly, and 
not from English “vent”; this is a constant source of 
error. If the pectorals are homologous with the fore- 
legs of quadrupeds, the ventrals bear the same relation 
to the hindlegs. Their functions, however, are not anal- 
ogous. These fins are always paired when present; 
they are absent in the eel, hence that fish is the family 
Apodal, or “footless.” But note how inconstant nature 
has been in placing these limbs on the different families 
of . fishes. 

Note the ventral fins on Fig. 4, the whitefish and one 
of the salmonide, which includes trout, grayling and 
others. Here we find the ventral (belly) fins in the 
middle of the fish, where it will be found on most soft- 
finned fishes; I say most, because in the soft-finned cod- 
fish, Fig. 3, the ventrals are thoracic, or on the thorax 
and in advance of the pectorals. 

Then see the position of the ventral fins in the bass-like 
fishes, Figs. 1 and 2. In Fig. 4 the dorsal and ventral 
fins are near the middle of the body, and are attached to 
a bony plate in what is called the “dermal skeleton.” 
This is readily cut out because there is no connection 
with the true skeleton, but with the perch and the bass- 
like forms these fins are joined to the shoulder-girdle; 
that hard bone which extends from the upper part of the 
head down and back of the gill opening. All the spiny- 
rayed fishes have the ventrals thus placed. Note the 
number of rays. 


The Anal Fin. 


This is named from the anus, or vent, and is always 
behind it. The cod and its relatives’ usually have two 
anal fins. some having but one, as the ling, cusk and 
hake. This fin may have several spiny rays or may 
be soft. If it has hard rays they are recorded, as in the 


dorsal fin. 
The Caudal Fin, 


Anglers usually miscall this the “tail,” but the true 
tail is the fleshy part between the anal fin and this tail 
fin, which the densely scientific fellows know by the 


clumsy name of “caudal peduncle.” -Again, the angler 
wrongly includes the caudal fin in the length of his 
fish, but it has no more right to be so included than 
have the dorsal and anal fins the right to be considered in 
measuring the depth of a fish. The rays in the caudal 
fin are difficult to count; they have so many small ones 
on the edges, and branch so, that it is not necessary to 
enumerate them; but the shape should be considered, 
whether deeply forked, as in Fig. 4; slightly forked or 
square. 

This fin formula is not at all difficult to learn. After 
the names of the fins are learned it is easy to see if there 
is more than one dorsal fin and its character. 


The Lateral Line. 


This is a line, usually well defined, running on each 
side of the fish; it may be straight, as in Fig. 4, or curved, 
as in Fig. 1. This should be noted. 

The lateral line gives us the size of the scales, an im- 
portant point to know. For instance, the big-mouth 
black bass has larger scales than its brother, there being 
only sixty-eight scales in its lateral line, while the other 
has from seventy-two to seventy-five. This seems a 
slight difference on paper, but with the two fish of equal 
length before the eye the difference in the size of their 
scales is readily apparent. 


Scales. 


It is not worth while for the angler to go into the 
number of rows of scales above and below the lateral 
line, as the fish sharps do; but it is important to note 
where scales grow. Of course if a fish is without 
scales, as the eel and catfish, the fact should: be noted. 
The body may be well scaled and the head entirely 
naked, as is the case with the chubs, trout and others; 
or the head may be covered with scales, as in the salt- 
water drum, weakfish or squeteague, croaker, kingfish 
or barb, and that fresh-water relative, the gaspergou, 
drum, etc. 

The three divisions of the pike family are distinguished 
mainly as follows: Cheeks and gill cover naked, mas- 
calonge; cheeks naked and opercle (gill cover) scaled, 
thé great pike; scales on both cheeks and opercle, pick- 
erel, or the two small species of brook pike. All this 
it is important to note. 


Teeth. 


Teeth are to be noted if the fish is a strange one. The 
pikes have strong, single canine teeth on the jaws, but 
in the roof of the mouth we find three bands of bristle- 
like teeth, in the middle of the “vomer,” that bone which 
we can feel in our mouths and which separates the 
nostrils, and also large patches on the palatine bones. 
which lie on each side of the vomer, as well as small 
teeth on the tongue. 

The teeth of the black bass are all bristle-like; the 
bluefish of salt water has teeth set in a row along the 
jaws, and are capable of biting a piece out of a herring, 
which most other fish cannot do. The pikes, perches 
and basses can hold a smaller fish in their teeth, which 
all slant backward, but cannot bite a piece from a fish 
as the bluefish can. Then we have another type of teeth 
—that of the sheepshead and drum. The sheepshead has 
teeth in its jaws that are almost human; they project, and 
are used for cutting off the byssus of the salt-water mius- 
sels, Mytilus, by which they adhere to wrecks and rocks, 
and then the shells are crushed by what is properly 
called a “pavement” of teeth in the roof of the mouth. 
So powerful are these that the drum destroys oyster 
beds, crunching the shells and ejecting them after the 
oyster is extracted. Therefore don’t neglect the denti- 
tion when you describe a fish. Note if the fish has a 
barbel on the lower jaw, as in Fig. 3; the catfish has 
them on both jaws. 


The Mouth. 


Some fishes have the jaws even; others are “overshot,” 
as the drums and all the bottom-feeders, i. e.. the upper 
jaw is longest. Fishes which usually get below their 
prey. like the bass and pikes, have a longer lower jaw. 
The broadly smiling catfish has its jaws of equal length, 
and takes its food in any way that it offers; if on the 
bottom it will stand on its head to take it. 3 

Then there are mouths which are protractile, and can 





Fig. 3. 





be thrown out, like the carp and some other soft-finned 
fishes, the hippocampus and others. This feature is more 
pronounced in the fresh-water suckers and in the stur- 
geons, which are bottom feeders. 


Shape. 


This is important. In addition to the length of the 
specimen and the location of its capture, one of the most 
important things to know is its shape. Is it almost 
cylindrical, like the pikes; compressed laterally, like the 
sunfishes, or is it triangular, like the trunk fishes of salt 
water? Then the degree of compression should be stated 
in its depth, measured at the dorsal fin, and its thick- 
ness, as: “Slightly compressed,” black bass; and “greatly 
compressed,” sunfish and the crappies. 


All that is Necessary. 


These points are really all that is necessary for an 
angler to know in order to describe a fish which is un- 
known to him to one who has made a study of fishes. I 
have tried to mety it, and hope that the effort has 
t a success; but the learned ichthyologist goes away 
into the air , the stomach appendages, and. the 
teeth in the throat of the chubs and other cyprinoids, 
which is chopping it too fine for us fellows who go a-fish- 
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ing and only want to be able to put our catch in the 
right class, and to give them the name which belongs 


to them by right of usage, and which is accepted by ° 


the majority of anglers and specialists in fish lore. 


Color. 


This is of the least importance;. yet the angler is apt 
to attach great value to it. Let us see how little there is 
in it. The mascalonge is black-spotted in the Great 
Lakes and in Minnesota, but has no spots in Chautauqua 
Lake, N. Y., nor in the Ohio River and its tributaries, 
where it is occasionally found. The white perch of 
brackish waters and coastwise streams is of a drab color 
in saltish water, and is bright silvery in the upper rivers. 
The Eastern brook trout loses its red spots if it remains 
long in salt water, but regains them after ascending 
the streams. Few fish vary as much in colof as this 
trout does, according to the waters it happens to be in; 
on Long Island the trout are much lighter in color than 
those from the Adirondacks, while many Canadian 
trout are almost black. 

In some species we find the males differing greatly 
from the females at breeding time, especially in the 
cyprinoids, or soft-finned, toothless fishes, of which we 
have over seventy species, such as chubs, horned dace, 
shiners, and a host of small species which only attain 
a length of 2 or 3in., for which the angler has no other 
name but minnow, often corrupted into “minny”;: but 
the student of fishes takes them all in, and sees’ that 
they differ. The so-called “red-finned shiner” (Luxilus 
cornutus), which is found “‘in all brooks from Maine to 
the Rocky Mountains, except those of the Carolinas and 
Texas,” is a fair sample of the value of color. Only 
the male has red fins, and he only in the breeding season. 
At this time his head is covered with hard tubercles, 
which are shed when the season is over. This is a 
common fish in Adirondack waters. It runs into the 
streams in June to spawn, and then the males are exceed- 
ingly brilliant. Their length is about 5in., and the sexes 
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and the name usually ends in ide, 4s salmonidz, the 
salmon family, which includes fishes of quite different 


- structure, but may be described as: “Body oblong, cov- 


ered with cycloid scales; head naked; mouth terminal or 
subinferior, of varying size; teeth various; maxillary 
with supplemental bone forming side of upper jaw; 
pseudobranchiz (false gills) present; no barbels; dorsal 
fin median; an adipose fin; ventrals median; lateral line 
present; belly not compressed; vertebre about sixty. 
Stomach siphonal, with 15 to 200 pyloric ceca; eggs 
large; no oviduct.” 

In this family we find several genera, and a genus is 
nearer to what we consider a human family, in the 
narrowest definition of that term, for here we find two 
names for each fish, the generic and the specific. The 
salmonide has the following genera: Coregonus, the 
whitefishes; Thymallus, the graylings; Salmo, the salmons; 
Salvelinus, the chars. In naming a fish the genus is 
placed first, just as we index: “Smith, John,” and 
“Brown, James”; sO we say of the chars: Salvelinus 
namaycush for the lake trout, and S. fontinalis for the 
brook trout. The object of using Greek for the generic 
and Latin for the specific name is that these names are 
accepted by scientific men the world over, and if I 
write of capturing a pike the name is merely an English 
one. The Germans call the fish hecht, the French 
brochat, etc., but if I write pike, Esox lucius, the Russian, 
Dane and Japanese know as well as the German and 
the Frenchman the exact fish intended, for it is named 
in the language of science. 

The local angler may recognize the need of such a 
universal language when he ‘realizes that partridge 
means a small bird in Virginia and the South, and a 
large one in New York and further East; and that 
but three fishes on our Atlantic coast—the eel, sturgeon 
and shad—bear the same name from Maine to Texas. 
That the name blackfish in New England means what 
is a sea bass in New York, Centropristis striatus, while 
east of New York the Indian name of tautog is used; 





Fig. 4. 


are so different in appearance at spawning time as to be 
taken for-different species. It was only by opening many 
specimens that I convinced a dozen or more of the 
guides that the “red fins” were all males and the 
“shiners” were all females, by showing that the “shiners” 
alone carried eggs. 

Our creek chub, called horned dace, has protuberances 
on the heads of the males at breeding time, hence 
“horned.” This fish grows to a foot in length, and is 
a favorite with boyish anglers, but while its colors do 
not vary much it is introduced here to show that other 
things vary besides color. 

Some species seem to be permanently marked, like 
the yellow perch, with its ground-work of yellow and its 
dark bands, which are merely intensified at the breeding 
season; but curiously the salt-water fishes do not seem 
to change their colors much at that time. The male 
brook trout brightens his fins at the mating period, puts 
on a brighter red on his lower sides, and at the height 
of that season adds to his war paint a stripe of black 
just above the ventral fins, and tops off with a drab 
coat on his back, being an entirely different looking 
fish for a fortnight, some time between November and 
January, than he is during the rest of the year. 

Color is a thing to be noticed; for in some species it 
is of value; but it is not to be relied on in diagnosing 
a fish. It has nowhere near the value that it has in 
determining species among birds, because it is more 
variable. 


The Important Points. 


As all this may be thought difficult to master, as 
given in detail, let me make the points plainer by a 
synopsis. To describe a fish note the shape—flat, com- 
pressed or cylindrical; position, number and character 
of fins, with their ray formula; shape of caudal fin; num- 
ber of scales in the lateral line; barbels, if any; scales 
on any part of head, or their. absence; teeth, as indi- 
cated above; and the position of the mouth, as terminal, 
etc. After all these structural differences, which cannot 
be varied by any change of habitat, you can add the 
colors. These are the points on which an expert 
would think it worth while to give an opinion as to the 
place of any particular fish in the system, and they are 
not hard to learn. 

There are minor points, and I only mention them 
to show that what has been written is not the whole of 
ichthyology. One of these is: In the black basses of 
fresh water there is a character which has not been 
mentioned; that is, the small-anouth has minute scales 
on the soft parts of its dorsal and anal fins, while the 
big-mouth has none. | ae 


Nomenclature. 


__For convenience all fishes are first grouped into fam- 
ilies from some peculiarity of structure common to all, 





among the whalemen from Long Island to Maine black- 
fish is the name of a small whale. Chub in the North 
means one of the two species of large cyprinoids, soft- 
finned, while on the Tar River, North Carolina, the 
name chub is applied to the black bass. 

These examples show that the vernacular names are 
so largely local as to be of no value beyond the local- 
ities where they are used, and they are often loosely ap- 
plied there; hence the necessity of a nomenclature that 
is universal. 

In the early days of Forest AND STREAM the older 
anglers ridiculed scientific nomenclature; they “didn’t see 
the use of it; a bass was a bass and a trout was a trout, 
what more do you want?” At the first meeting of the 
American Fishculturists’ Association, now the Fisheries 
Society, an ignorant, egotistical boor, who posed as the 
only authority on fish, made some remarks about a trout. 
Mr. William Clift, the first president of the society, 
asked: “Mr. ——, do I understand you to refer to 
Salmo fontinalis?” Our Eastern brook trout was then 
classed in the genus Salmo. 

With scorn in his emnhasis, the man addressed an- 
swered: “Well, you might call him that. or you might 
call him a sawbuck; I call him a trout.” and then he 
rambled on. That day has passed, and the observant 
angler has developed into the “scholarly angler” in 
America, and within a quarter of a century has so in- 
fluenced angling literature that such a scene in the pro- 
ceedings of an angling or fishcultural society would be 
impossible to-day. 





Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: Here 
is the score of the contest of the Chicago Fly-Casting 
Club, held to-day: 


Long Distance Acenracy Bait 
Distance and Acc’y, and Del’cy, Casting, 
Fly, Feet. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
I. H. Bellows...... 117 % 96 1-3 92 3-5 
C. F. Rrown....... .. 93 1-3 94 1-6 91 3-5 
W. CG. Hestom ..... as ie 95 4-5 
Cc. G. Ludlow...... 113 ~ * 
H.W. : Perce...... .. 86 1-3 5 % 1-5 
H. A. Newkirk.... .. 96 2-3 95 1-6 97 1-5 


This closes the season for 1898, and determines the 
medal winners for the year of the different events, as 
follows: Long distance fly, F. N. Peet; distance and 
accuracy, I. H. Bellows; accuracy and delicacy, C. A. 
Lippincott; bait casting, H. G. Hascal; all-round cham- 
pionship cup, I. H. Bellows. 

G. A. Murrett, Sec’y. 


The Forgest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
‘latest by Monday, and as much earlier as: practicable. 
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An Outing on Lake Lagunitas. 


’THroucH the kindness of the president of the San 
Francisco and North Pacific Railroad, Dr. W. E. 
Brooks, E. W. Currier and James Watt were granted a 
permit to fish on Lake Lagunitas, one of the prettiest 
bodies of water in the State of California. This lake is 
situated in Marin county, about four miles from Ross 
Station, a lovely suburb of San Francisco. A walk 
through Ross Valley and up what is known as the Fish 
Grade brings you to the lake. On entering the grounds 
you are received by the keeper or his good wife, at- 
tended by a retinue of noisy canines. Our permits 
having been taken up, we proceed at once to the boat 
house, where, through the kindness of Mr. Foster, we 
find a boat at our disposal. The day was a very unusual 
one for Ross Valley and the lake; there being a heavy 
mist and drizzling rain, and fly-fishing was out of the 
question, hence we had to resort to the expedient of 
trolling. Bait fishing is not allowed, and trolling has 
only been in vogue within the past year or two. The 
spoons and spinners used by the sportsmen of California 
are of the smallest pattern, and nearly every one has his 
individual preference. Brooks and Watt occupied the 
boat, while Currier preferred to fish from the bank, quajte 
a difficult feat, as in most places it is very abrupt, and 
foothold quite insecure. However, Mr. Currier’s princi- 
pal object was to locate a suitable place to take a sketch. 
Commencing at the east arm of the lake, we trolled it 
thoroughly with very little success, as at the noon hour 
we had only four fish, but they were beauties. Mr. Watt 
then concluded to try his luck from the shore, and the 
Doctor, left to himself, started on a prospecting tour 
up the south lagoon, and was delighted to find the fish 
were jumping in all directions; he very speedily added a 
dozen or more to his creel. 

Mr. Currier had at last found a beautiful spot, and was 
making a sketch of the extreme end of the lake, with 
Mount Tamalpias, in the background, which is one of 
the most charming bits of California scenery to be found 
in many a day’s travel. The Doctor, however, being 
more of a fisherman than an artist, lingered not, but pro- 
ceeded on, when a signal from the other side of the lake 
drew his attention to the fact that Watt was anxious to 
enjoy some of the sport which he could see the Doctor 
was having. Watt was taken aboard, and for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon we both were as successful as 
any two Nimrods could desire; the sport only ceasing 
when we had each caught our limit. 

By this time Mr. Currier had finished his sketch. 
The return trip was uneventful. All things combined, 
Thursday, the 12th day of May, 1808, furnished an outing 
for us that will long remain a pleasant memory. 


San Francisco, California. 


New Jersey Shore Fishing. 


Asspury Park, N. J., Aug. 27.—Surf fishing the past 
few days has received a most decided setback, pre- 
sumably caused by an extremely cold current, which 
has set in from the south. Why a southern current 
should produce this is hard to determine. Still we have 
that effect, and the cause remains unknown. So cold 
has it been that one could scarcely stand in the water, 
although protected by lined rubber boots. However, the 
conditions are modifying some, and fish are again be- 
ginning to be in evidence. I recently mentioned the tak- 
ing of the croaker from the boats which go out to 
sea, and expressed some doubt as to the identity of the 
fish, as they had never before been taken in that man- 
ner so far north in any quantity. An examination firm- 
ly establishes the fact; and those who have angled for 
them are quite enthusiastic in their praise as good 
biters and hard fighters, resembling in many respects 
the sheepshead in their movements. They are quite a 
common fish in the estuaries around Cape May, but I 
have never found them to be extraordinarily game; in 
no respects do they excel the weakfish, weight con- 
sidered. Yesterday one was taken from the Asbury 
Park pier, the first one ever taken from either of our 
piers here. 

Snapper fishing is now beginning to claim the atten- 
tion of hundreds of anglers daily. While they are not yet 
very abundant, still they are of fine size thus early in 
the season, and the delight they afford on lightest of 
tackle is thoroughly appreciated. I know many men 
who have taken the muscalonge in the North, and 
battled with the lordly tarpon in the South, and when 
blues and weakfish were biting all around them devote 
whole days to pursuit of the sprightly snapper. As 
with your trout fishermen, both could easily take game 
producing more pounds of meat, but that is a different 
story. 

LeonarD Hovtit. 
+ 
Big Black Bass. 

New York, Aug. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
largest black bass taken from hg 78 Pond, near West 
Point, this year was caught by Mrs. J. Yale, of Fish- 
kill, N. Y., on a 7o0z. fly-rod last Thursday. 

The fish made a vigorous fight, but being adroitly 
handled the prize was soon in the boat and tipped the 
scales at 5%4lbs. 

On our way out Thursday we passed Long Pond, 
where we saw the Riddell boys fishing. On inquiring 
as to how fish were biting Bob answered laconically, “I 
don’t know; we have only been here since last ton 


Not Unreasonable. 


one Lake County (Mich.) Star prints the following 
cara: - 
To Fishermen! 

I wish all fishermen to either keep in the stream or 
along the banks thereof in crossing my fields south of 
town. Do not tramp over my crops, or destroy them in 
quest of angleworms. I do not object to fishermen 
having a fair show, but I am farming and want them 
to give me some show for my crops. 

Gro. J, Austin. 


vim # ’ ; 
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An Adventure with Tramps. 


THERE are still more reports of good black bass fish- 
ing at Sebatis, Me: Mr. Geo. Lynch is reported to have - 
taken two bass there on Saturday, the united weight 
of which was 5lbs.; the largest fish taken there this sea- 
son. Two young men from Brunswick went up to Sa- 
batis Pond to fish the other day. They had caught a 
number of bass and perch by noon, and went ashore 
to cook some of their fish and eat their dinner. When 
their dinner was about half cooked they were set upon 
by three dirty-looking tramps, who demanded a share 
in the dinner, They were refused, but skulked around 
through the bushes and stole the young fishermen’s boat. 
They were seen just as they shoved off in the boat. 
The young men followed along abreast of the boat 
on the shore. At last other men in boats frightened 
the tramps till they were forced to go ashore, where 
they soon fell into the clutches of the young sportsmen, 
who had lain in wait for them. The boys pitched into 
the tramps and declare that they gave them a good 
thrashing, though one of the fishermen carried his arm 
home in a sling, and the other had a bad bruise on his 
face. Auburn reports say that a steamer route is to be 
established around Sabatis Pond, for the accommo- 
dation of fishermen and people who would like to build 
summer cottages on the shores. 

SPECIAL. 


Red Drum on Long Island. 


Lone Beacu, Long Island, Aug. 28.—G. P.. Morro- 
sini, of Riverdale, captured a red drum fish, or red horse, 
while fishing from the, beach on Saturday. The fisher- 
man was alone, and without a gaff or landing net. It 
took over an hour to kill the fish. During the struggle 
gooft. of line was used. The fish weighed 41lbs. Weak- 
fish and fluke have been biting freely, and some fine 
catches are reported. Fishing in the breakers from 
the beach requires much skill in casting, but it is good 
sport, and the fisherman is usually rewarded with some 
fine fish. Bass have not yet been caught by casting 
from the beach, but they will appear later in the sea- 
son. 











Hishculture. 





Some Fish Farming Figures. 
From the Indianapolis F¥ournai, 
“BASS VS. BEEF.” 


Fish Farming and Grain Farming Compared—Astonishing 
Results. 
To the Editor of the Indiantpolis Journal: 

It is passing strange that in all the time, labor and money ex- 
vended in the hatching and rearing of fish no experiments have 
_ made to determine the relative value of water farming and 
land farming. There are many and various theories and opinions 
in regard to the matter, while there are few, if any, authentic 
records of results practically. Among the utterances and expressed 


opinions may be found one to the effect that an acre of water 
will produce 500Ilbs. of fish, and another that an acre of water 
will produce one ton of fish per annum, and various others, all 


showing more enthusiasm than absolute knowledge. 

Some facts of a practical character have passed under my 
yersonal observation, which 1 -will briefly state. At Warren, 
outinwtes county, Ind., an excavation was made in a lot. be- 
longing to Smethurst & Thompson, owners vf a steam flour 
milf for the purpose of obtaining gravel with which to improve 
the streets. The lot had been carefully measured and staked, 60 
by 120ft., and when the gravel was removed was in the form of 
a cellar of that size, 6ft. tow at one end and 8ft. at the opposite 


end,.the bottom having a sloping grade line. In finishing the 
excavation, water presented itself at the lower one, ane ee ually 
increased until, at the close of the dry season in 1894, water 


was standing from 1 to 2ft. in depth, and later, after the autumn 
rains, rose so as to completely fill the space to the margin, and so 
remained during the winter of 1894-95. In the spring of 1895 Mr. 
Thompson, who has become authority in bass propagation, placed 
four pairs of small-mouth adult bass in the pond so formed. He 
watched their actions carefully, as the water was clear; and as the 
warm weather came on he saw that they were clearing off beds 
in the gravelly bottom and preparing to spawn. This was ac- 
comptioned about the middle of May, and in due course of time the 
hatching followed, and thousands of gy bass swarmed about 
the nesting places. Mr. Thompson was highly gratified at the 
success of his experiment of hatching bass in confinement, as it 
settled a very important question in regard to propagating black 
bass, which had occupied the attention of amateurs and profes- 
sionals, as well as the United States Fish Commission, for years, 
and subsequent experience has verified his conclusions. 

As may well be supposed, Mr. Thompson gave very strict at- 
tention to the progress of his numerous and growing finny 
family, as opportunity was thus afforded him of noticing and de- 
termining the progress of their growth, which was here for the 
first time afforded. Having been advised by Mr. Thompson of his 
success, I made it convenient to visit Warren about Sept. 1 of that 
year, and found a pond of fine clear water abounding in young bass 
a little more than three months old, from 3% to gi; ong, lively 
and healthy, and in countless numbers; and as I watched their 
moveménts an impression of thousands was made on my mind, 
and up to this date, and after no food of any kind had been given 
them. The cold winter of 1895-96 followed, and the water in the 
pond was almost a solid mass of ice; when it thawed out in the 
spring hundreds of small bass that had been enveloped in the 
ice were found dead around the margin of the pond, many of 
which were over 6in. in ne. As the season progressed, there 
was no perceptible change. he fish were constantly increasing in 
size, and there was an entére absence of sick or dead ones. I 
visited the family, in which I was now very much interested, again 
in August, 1896, when the fish were one year and three months old, 
and was most agreeably surprised at the wonderful growth they had 
made during the year; their increased size made it difficult to real- 
ize that any had died or were missing since I had seen them 
nearly a year before. But here was an opportunity to get at 
facts such as I had never had before; for, in the first plac 
I knew definitely the age of the fish, and I soon prepared mysel 
to know his length and weight; so I rigged up a hook and line 
and rod, secured a few minnows, and removing the barb from the 
hook I threw in for a bite and soon got it. I hooked my 
fish and lifted him to land, and found a nice, plump bass 
11%in. long and weighing 130z. on the scales. I now had a 
starting point for a statement. I continued fishing until I had 
pulled in seven, the largest being 15in. in length, and weighing 
164402., 2 little over a pound, and there were some still teen 
than it was. From all this I learned, first, that bass will spawn 
and hatch in a pond or inclosed water; second, that under 
favorable conditions bass will weigh llb. each at one year old; 
third, that a brood of bass, like a brood of chickens or pigs, will 
vary in size and weight at the same age. 

The only item not obtainable was the number of bass in the 
pond. I estimate the number at 1,000 at the lowest, and Mr. 
hompson, who had watched them from the day they were 


hatched, was of opinion that there were nearer 1,500; several other: 


business men who were present agreed with Mr. Thompson. Now 
the pond contained 7. 20bsa, ft., which is less than one-fiftieth of 
an acre, and a the pond to contain 1,000Ibs. of bass, 
which it would with - fish at Ib. each, and for less than one- 
fiftieth of an acre you have 1,000Ibs., or at the rate of over 50,000Ibs. 
per acre, er more than twenty-five tons. 

An.acre of corn will make not to exceed 400Ibs. of beef or pork 
~or. mutton, which sells at from 4 to 6 cents per pound, live 
weight; your bass brings 10 to 12 cents, and counting the cost 
of land and water the same the land requires labor, seed, manure 
and teams, while the value of its product, 400lbs. at, say, 5 cents, 1s 
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$20, from which deduct expenses, and you have $15 from an acre 
of land; while from an acre of water there are 50,000Ibs. of fish at 
10 cents, or $5,000, the sole and total cost of which is the item 


of procuring the parent bass and poring them in the water. But 
eee my estimate of the num of fish in this pond is too 
high; suppose there were —ty 500 instead of 1,000; then we have 

bs. in the pond, or 25,000Ibs. per acre. Or, to go further, say 
there were only 100Ibs. in the pond; then we have 5,000lbs. per 
acre, ore or, to go still further, say there was only one bass in 
the pond, weighing 1lb., that would make 50lbs. per acre» or $5 
clear of all expenses. 3 - 

The foregoing statement in regard to the circumstances at 
Warren can be readily verified by the affidavits of reliable parties. 
All of which goes to show that an acre of water, under favorable 
circumstances, and without labor or expense, will produce 
50,000Ibs. of bass per annum, worth 10 cents per pound, and of the 
total value of $5,000, while an acre of land, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, will produce beef of the value of $20, from which de- 
duct $5 for expenses, leaving $15 net, showing a difference in favor 
of water farming of $4,985 per acre. — ; 

There are 300,000 acres of water in Indiana. 

. T. Dennis. 

Ricnmonp, Ind., Aug. 17. 


Che Hennel. 


Fixtures. 


Sept. 7.—Manitoba Field Trials Ciub trials. William C. Lee, 
Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 
Sept. 12. Northwestern Field Trials Club’s Champion Stake, 








near winsioas. Thos. Johnson, *y. . 

Nov. 1-5.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. S. B. 
Cummings, Sec’y, ork P 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 5 

Nov. 11L— ern F,eld Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S. C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 

y: 

Dec. 5-6.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club's trials. C. M. 

Werner, "y. ; 
ec. 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, c’y. 


Manitoba Field Trials Club. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Herewith are lists of the club’s all-age and amateur 
stakes, which closed on Aug. 1. The all-age consists 
of ten pointers and thirteen setters, a total of twenty- 
three. Amateur stake is made up of three pointers and 
eleven setters, or fourteen in all. Birds are fairly plenti- 
ful, and everything points toward successful trials: 


All-Age Stake. 


Tannis—E. J. Bennett’s b. and w. pointer bitch (Rec- 
tor—Miami). 

Elgin’s Dash—D. E. Rose’s, agent, o. and w. pointer 
dog (Kent’s Elgin—Maxo Juno). 

Sport McAllister—D. E. Rose’s, agent, b., w. and t. 
setter dog (Tony Boy—Blue). 

Pearl R.—D. E. Rose’s, agent, b., w. and t. setter bitch 
(Sam Gross—Donna Inez). 

Chisholm—D. E. Rose’s, agent, liv. and w. pointer 
dog (Von Gull—Croxie Kent). ~ 

Lord Buster—B. Gordon’s liv. 
(Lord Mount— ——). 

Pin Money—Charlottesville F. T. Kennels’ b. b. set- 
ter bitch (Count Gladstone—Daisy Croft). 


and w. pointer dog 


Sepoy—Charlottesville F. T. Kennels’ liv. and w. 
pointer dog (Ch. Rip Rap—Queen III.). 
Beguyy—Charlottesville F. T. Kennels’ b. and w. 


pointer bitch (Ch. Rip Rap—Queen III.). 

Daisy of Kippen—Charlottesville F. T. Kennels’ liv. 
and w. pointer bitch (Ben of Kippen—Comedy). 

Mac—E. Hamber’s b. and w. pointer dog (Coxeth 
Ned—Miami). 

Columbus—W. F. Ellis’ b., w. and t. setter dog (Duke 
of Manitoba—Hickory Link). 

Maid of the Morn—W. F. Ellis’ b., w. and t. setter 
bitch (Val Lit—Cam Sing). 

Nellie—Thos. Johnston’s b. 
(Ponto—Bess). 

Sancho—Thos. Johnston’s b. setter dog (Manitoba 
Toss—Bess). 

Mac—J. Lemon’s liv. and w. pointer dog (—— — 

Ben Bondhu—J. Wootton’s b. and w. setter dog (Dick 
Bondhu II.—Maud 4 Rose). 

Ortolan—Chimo Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter bitch 
(Orlando—Atlanta). 

Sut—R. McLennan’s b. setter bitch (Toss—Pitti Sing). 

Duke’s Rush—Winnipeg Kennels’ liv. and w. setter 
dog (Duke of Manitoba—Cam Sing). 

Angela—F. W. Scott’s b., w. and t. setter bitch (Gath’s 
Mark— ——-. 

Lonsdale—J. Phillips’ liv. and w.. ticked pointer dog 
(Coton’s —— —Psyche). 

Blucher—Chas. Whitehead’s b. setter dog (Sancho— 
Psyche. 


and w. setter bitch 


Amateur Stake Forfeit. 


Tannis—E. J. Bennett’s b. and w. pointer bitch (Rec- 
tor—Miami). 

Lord Buster—B. Gordon’s liv. and w. pointer dog 
(Lord Mourt— ——). 

Columbus—W. F. Ellis’ b., w. and t. setter dog (Duke 
of Manitoba—Hickory Link). 

King—W. F. Ellis’ b., w. and t. setter dog (Duke of 
Manitoba—Maid of the Morn). 

Maid of the Morn—W. F. Ellis’ b., w. and t. setter 
bitch (Val Lit—Cam Sing). 

Silver Lace—W. F. Ellis’ b. and w. setter bitch (Val 
Lit—Cam Sing). 

Exasperator—W. F. Ellis’ b., w. and t. ‘setter dog 
(Duke of Manitoba—Dora M.). 

Mac—J. Lemon’s liv. and w. pointer dog (—— — 

Rosa Bondhu—J. Wootton’s b., w. and t. setter bitch 
(Dick Bondhu II.—Maud 4 Rose). 

Borinie Lit—J. Wootton’s b. and w. setter bitch (Or- 
lando—Lady Lit). 

Count Cambria—H. S. Rolston’s w. setter dog (Gladi- 
ator II.—Miss Cambria). 

Duke’s Rush—Winnipeg Kennels’ liv. and w. setter 
dog (Duke of Manitoba—Cam Sing) 

Prince Rupert—Chimo Kennels’ 
(Larry Noble—Atlanta). 





. and w. setter dog 
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Angela—F. W. Scott’s b., w. and t. setter bitch 
(Gath’s Mark— ——). 


WittiamM C. LEE. 


Points and Flushes. 


_ The Canadian Kennel Club will hold its annual meet- 
ing in the board room of the Exhibition Association, 
Toronto, Sept. 7, at 10 o’clock A. M. A list of officers 
was elected as follows, Aug. 16: Patron, Hon. Senator 
Sanford; Hon. President, Richard Gibson; President, 
John G. Kent; First Vice-President, Dr. J. S. Niven; 
Vice-Presidents, F. T. Miller, Jos. A. Laurin, E. R. 
Collier, Rev. J. W. Flinton; Secretary-Treasurer, H. B. 
Donavan, Toronto. 





The New England Kennel Club will hold a two-days’ 
show, under A. K. C. rules, at the club grounds, Brain- 
tree, Mass., Oct. 14 and 15. The prize list will be 
ready for mailing on Sept. 3, and it will be essentially 
the same as that issued for the show of June 4. Ample 
arrangements will be made on the grounds for the large 
attendance which will be present. Everything will be 
done by the management to make this show popular 
and within the reach of all. 





The famous English setter dog Antonio (Roderigo— 
Bo Peep) died last week. He was a famous field trial 
winner, and also was quite successful on the bench. 
In field trials he won first in the all-age stake of the 
Southern Sportsmen’s Association, Lafayette, La.; first 
all-age stake at the Southern Field Trial Club, New 
Albany, Miss.; first in champion stake, Eastern Field 
Trial Club; free-for-all of the Central Field Trial Club, 
Lexington, N. C., all in 1891. Bench shows: First 
in field trial class, Washington, March, 1893; first, New 
York, 1894; first, Philadelphia, 1894. He was owned by 
the Eldred Kennels. 

Mr. W. H. Hammond, well known as a trainer of 
dogs, goes south about Sept. 15 with a fine string of 
field trial_carididates, of whose capabilities he speaks 
highly. He will locate for some time at Thomasville, 
N. C., preparing for the trials in North Carolina and 
Mississippi. He mentions that he has room for a 
dog or two in his school. 





PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to Forest AND 
StrEam’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
imitials or a pseudonym only, and with each’ photograph 
should be given, answering to the inifials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 








Tall Tales of James Bowie as a Hunter. 


As a hunter James Bowie did more than credit to his 
blood and training. Off-hand with a rifle he could bring 
down a wild goose flying high overhead, and put his bul- 
let in the neck five times out of seven. But marksman- 
ship bordering on the marvelous was a common attribute 
thereabout. hat gave the young sawyer distinction 
was another story. 

Several sorts of another story, in fact. He could not 
merely shoot deer running, but lasso them in fair chase 
over the prairie, give them a fall, and, if it pleased him 
so to do, fetch them in alive and unharmed. He could 
likewise lasso a horse from the wild herds, mount him 
without anybody’s help, and stay upon his back, no mat- 
ter what was done, until the terrified beast had run him- 
self tame. By way of variety, sometimes the lasso was 
cast over a big bull alligator waddling from swamp to 
swamp. When it had been drawn taut, holding taib and 
jaws in leash, young Bowie mounted the scaly back and 
rode there, laughing and shouting, while the astonished 
saurian went bellowing with-rage toward his swampy 
haunts.—Martha McCulloch Williams in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Pachting. 
As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 


vertising has been demonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 








'e 
Fixtures, 
SEPTEMBER. 
3. Savin Hill, open, Boston Harbor. 
3-4-5. Corinthian Marblehead, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
3. Woods Holl, championship, Sussett Harbor. 
3-4-5. Wollaston, cruise, Boston_Harbor. - 
3. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
3. Beverl: eighth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. : 
5. Cor. Phila elphia, fall, Essington, Delaware River. 
6. Larchmont, fail, Long Island Sound. 
5. Norwalk, open, Long Island Sound. 
5. Norwich, open, Long Island Sound. 
» ree oO; . ames Hg . 
ewport, clu arragan: ay. 
5. City Point, club, New’ Haven, Long Island Sound. 
5. American, skiff class, Newb Mass. 
5. Jubilee, championship, Massachusetts Bay. 
5. Burgess, open, M usetts Bay. 
5. Lynn, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
5. Quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 
5. Royal ian, Prince of Wales cup, Toronto. 
9. Pacific, interclub regatta, San Francisco Harbor. 
. Beverly, tenth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
. Royal ‘Canadian, skiff Toronto. 
. Riverside, annual, Long Island Sound. 
. Hull, open, Boston Harbor. 
. Massachusetts Y. R. A., rendezvous, Hull. 
. South Boston, handicap, Boston Harbor. 
. Winthrop, cruise to Hull. 
. Burgess, sail-off, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 
. Taunton, club, Taunton, Mass. 
Baltimore, McAllister cup. 
Chicago, fall, Lake Michigan. < 
Corinthian San Francisco, regatta, San Francisco Bay. 
ll. Massachusetts Y. R. A., review, Hull. | 
17-18. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Vallejo. 


17. American, cruise to Plum Island. 

17. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

17. a <a 22ft. K ‘oronto. 

26. Newport, ladies’ day, Narrangansett Bay. 

29. Miramichi, Gould cup, Newcastle. 

30. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 
OCTOBER. 


14. Miramichi, Watt cup, Chatham. 


At a time when the general conditions of both busi- 
ness and sport point to a marked revival of yachting 
after several years of depression, the condition of yacht 
construction is most discouraging. The condition of 
the two Seawanhaka representatives, the most costly 
boats of their class ever launched, is well known to all 
who were at Lake St. Louis, both being probably be- 
yond repair after a few races. Of the two boats in a* 
similar class just racing at Boston, one had to be al- 
most rebuilt in order to make her safe for the series of 
races for which she was built, and according to reliable 
report she was only measured into her class by the 
radical expedient of heaving her bow up so as to 
shorten her waterline. The other was nursed carefully 
through one race of the series in order that there might 
be enough of her left to sail out the season and make a 
record in her class. 

The next thing on the boards is the rebuilding of 
Defender for the trial races of 1899, which should shed 
valuable light on modern yacht construction; and this 
will be followed by the same dangerous and mischiev- 
ous competition in the building of both challenger and 
defender for next year. So far as the defender is con- 
cerned, there is very little risk, as in case of her total 
collapse all or nearly all of her crew might be saved by 
her steam tender and other boats. When it comes to 
the challenger, however, the case is very different. If 
Mr. Fife goes far enough in light construction to place 
him anywhere near a fair equality with American de- 
signers, he must risk the possible loss of vessel and 
crew on the ocean passage. As racing construction 
stands to-day, it is difficult if not absolutely impossible 
to build a yacht for a long ocean voyage and yet keep 
her light enough to be on even terms with one con- 
structed merely for less than a dozen races within three 
miles of the shore. The natural end of the present keen 
competition in construction must be the loss of a 
large yacht sooner or later; and yet those yacht clubs 
whose avowed end is the promotion of sport either 
cannot or will not take action for the establishment of 
limitations on construction before they are forced to do 
so by public opinion. 


THERE is a general disposition on the part of both 
English and American journals to gush over Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s challenge as something specially fair 
and sportsmanlike, and also over the readiness with 
which all overtures have been welcomed by the New 
York Y. C. The situation to-day, so far as the chal- 
lenger is concerned, is identical with that existing just 
twelve years ago, when Mr. G. L. Watson visited New 
York as the authorized representative of the Royal 
Clyde Y. C. to arrange a match with the New York 
Y. C. for the America Cup. The overtures of the Royal 
Clyde Y. C.-were perfectly fair and frank, it expressed a 
desire to challenge for the Cup, and a preference for 
yachts of 7oft. lw.l., but at the same time was willing 
to build to goft. Lw.l., or any other limit which the 
New York Y. C. might prefer. It did, it is true, go 
so far as to intimate that a series of five in place of 
three races would be fairer as a test of the boats, 
minimizing the chances of the weather. The action of 
the New York Y. C. was to dispose as curtly and dis- 
courteously as possible of the whole matter by a brief 
resolution that a printed copy of the deed of gift be 
sent to the would-be challenger, with a notice that “a 
challenge in due form” would, when received, be duly 
considered. In this action the club took refuge behind 
a technicality, the then existing (second) deed of gift, 
through its faulty wording, prohibiting more than seven 
months’ notice of challenge, while the Royal Clyde Y. 
C: was giving ten. 

In the matter of a mutual agreement as to one com- 
mon length for both challenger and defender, it took 
refuge. behind another absurd technicality, stating that 
it, the club, did not build yachts to defend the Cup, but 
was obliged to use such yachts as were offered for its 


trial races; and that it had not the power to dictate to 
individuals the size of yachts they should build. The 
result of this action, as everyone knows, was that 
Thistle was built under lock and key. 

In view of occurrences such as this throughout the 
entire history of the America Cup, that broad and lib- 
eral sportsmanship for which Sir Thomas Lipton is 
now generally praised seems to us more like inexcus- 
able ignorance of the whole matter; an ignorance which 
must lead in the end to a dispute of some kind. It is a 
most difficult matter for two parties, each composed of 
expert yachtsmen and acting in perfect good faith and 
harmony, to arrange the numerous technical details of 
an international match, and unless such details are fully 
provided for in advance ‘there will inevitably be trouble 
in the end. In this case the challenger proposes to 
leave everything to the holder, with the most childlike 
confidence that every one of his interests will be pro- 
tected. A man who is not enough of a yachtsman to 
know what he wants and to what he is fairly entitled 
in making a match must be much more than human if 
he does not, rightly or wrongly, feel that he has been 
unfairly treated when he loses. 

There is no doubt that the conditions of the last two 
matches will be substantially followed in the present 
match, but that these conditions are in themselves fair 
is due only to the long and obstinate fight of both Brit- 
ish and American yachtsmen against the New York 
Y. C., and to the arrangement with Lord Dunraven by 
which, in return for a challenge, he was given such 
terms as had been denied to Lieut. Henn and Sir 
Richard Sutton. : 

While we cannot share the popular enthusiasm over 
this new match, we hope, in the interest of yachting, 
that it may be sailed to a conclusive finish without the 
too frequent sequel of a quarrel. This can only be 
done, however, by a complete and thorough understand- 
ing on both sides of the full terms of the match; the 
challenger not being a mere dummy, but fully conver- 
sant with those rights accorded to him by fair yachting 
usage, and prepared to contend for them if necessary. 


The Seawanhaka International 
Challenge Cup. 


In spite of the space devoted to the races for the 
Seawanhaka international cup in our last issue, there 
were numerous points of minor interest that were neces- 
sarily neglected. One matter that engrossed the at- 
tention of all parties was the possible meeting of 
Challenger and Speculator, and several efforts were 
made to bring this about. Immediately after Tuesday’s 
race Messrs. Crane and Duggan were consulted by 
a representative of interested parties on board the club 
steamer, who had guaranteed a suitable prize of money 
or plate, running up to a cup of the same value as the 
trophy, for a match between the two yachts. Mr. Crane 
was unable to give any positive answer, owing to the 
difficulty in keeping his crew together after the cup 
matches were over. 

On Sunday, after the first race, the stiggestion was 
made to Mr. Duggan informally that, as the superior 
speed of Dominion was already established. and as 
there’ was no desire on the part of the holders merely 
to keep the cup, it might be well to offer to sail the 
remaining races of the series with Speculator instead of 
Challenger. The suggestion was well received by him 
and was laid before several members of the sailing com- 
mittee. The only objection made fo it was that it 
would at once be accepted by the other side as an ad- 
mission that the committee was in the wrong in build- 
ing and selecting Dominion. The matter was dis- 
cussed seriously on the three following days, and after 
the final race on Wednesday a number of the Royal 
St. Lawrence men were perfectly willing to make the 
offer to call off the series of races and to start anew 
for the cup with Speculator against Challenger. There 
were three practical difficulties in the way of such a 
plan; in the first place it was doubtful whether Mr. Dug- 
gan’s health would permit his participation in a new 
series of races, and without him at the stick the con- 
test would have been worthless; in the second place, 
Challenger was already badly damaged, and getting 
worse with each day in the water; in the third place was 
the original question. as to the spirit in which such a 
proposal would be received. On his return to the club 
house Mr. Crane was approached in the matter, but he 
would only consider it with the definite understanding 
that the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. admitted that it had 
done wrong in selecting Dominion. This, of course, put 
an-end to all ideas of further racing on this basis. 

So far as the further possession and defense of the 
cup is concerned, there is a very general feeling on the 
part of Montreal yachtsmen, especially those who have 
carried on the actual work of the last three years, that, 
while the task of defending the cup must be a heavier 
one each year, even if it be successful, it can do no 
further good to the club. 

The result of the first two races, the winning of the 
cup by Glencairn I. and its successful defense by Glen- 
cairn II., was in every way beneficial to the club. It 
was placed in a prominent position, in Canada and 
abroad, its members were awakened to a new interest 
in it, material improvements to the club property were 
made possible, and a strong interest in designing, build- 
ing and racing was aroused among the younger mem- 
bers. It is quite evident now, however, that the in- 
fluence of the competition has changed, and that it is 
of no further benefit to the club. In order to make a 
suitable defense of the cup this year, all the energies 
and resources of the club and its individual members 
have been concentrated on the production and develop- 
ment of a small fleet of useless racing machines. The 
club fleet of useable yachts has completely disappeared, 
and the only boats afloat off the station are the few rac- 
ing 20-footers. 

During the winter Mr. Duggan designed a fine, whole- 
some little centerboard boat, of good dimensions and 
model, and durable construction, and several were built 
by the boat company; only one, however, was finished 
and ‘sold. If the cup has to be defended next year un- 
der existing conditions, it will be necessary to build 





a fleet of machines more expensive, more extreme in 
design and even less useful and durable than the boats 
of this year, and this can only be done by means of 
syndicates. The comparatively large fleets of 1896-97 
were built willingly by individual members for the 
sake of the racing, the four boats of this year were 
built, not because anyone wanted such craft, but be- 
cause it was necessary to make a creditable defense ci 
the cup. 


The work of winning and defending the cup thus far 
has been possible only through the aid of Mr. Dug- 
gan, who has designed the winning boat for three 
years, and the majority of the trial fleet of each year, and 
who has sailed the two Glencairns and Dominion to 
victory. In addition to this, Mr. Duggan has practic- 
ally built most of the boats, he, with two others, assum- 
ing the work and responsibility of carrying on the small 
shop at the club station for the sake of having the work 
done under their immediate supervision; there being no 
builder near Montreal who can do this class of work. 

While the club has done its part of the work, and 
many individual members have given their time and 
money freely to help in the designing, building and 
racing, at the same time ‘the greater part of both labor 
and responsibility has naturally fallen on Mr. Dug- 
gan. Three years of the winter routine of designing 
followed by a summer of hot racing, in addition to 
the demands of a large business, have told on him to 
such an extent that it was a question whether he could 
sail the present series of races; and it is quite evident 
that a fourth year of the same double work must in- 
volve a very serious risk to his health. It is his inten- 
tion to abandon all designing save, as he originally took 
it up, as a diversion and a rest from other business. 
There is in Canada no professional designer, and the 
few amateurs other than Mr. Duggan are not fitted 
either by experience or location to take his place in 
the defense of the cup. 

There was, of course, no desire on the part of any 
of the holders to be beaten this year, either in designing 
or sailing; but at the same time, had the cup been lost 
after a good fight, any possible regret over defeat would 
have been well tempered by a feeling of relief that the 
club was now free to go on with the very necessary 
work of building up a fleet of useful boats. With this 
in mind, many members would have been quite willing 
to risk the possession of the cup on a new series of 
races between Speculator and Challenger, and this feel- 
ing had much to do with the proposal of the sailing 
committee, which will be acted on by the club at a 
special meeting on Sept. 2, to return the cup to the 
Seawanhaka C. Y. C. 

While there was no lack of appreciation of the in- 
tent and the full force of the orders from New York, and 
of the interviews in the names of yachtsmen from the 
States, the feeling on the part of the leading men of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. at the time of the meeting of the 
sailing committee on Aug. 19 was simply one of regret 
that the amicable relations between the two clubs should 
be thus severed. As far as the offer to return the cup 
is concerned, it was made in good faith and a spirit 
of friendliness. It was fully recognized that, for the 
reasons stated, the holders were not in a position to 
defend the cup next year without detriment to their 
own interests, and also that the material revisions of 
the conditions which are now imperative could not well 
be done by correspondence or by means of brief con- 
ferences in New York or Montreal. Under these cir- 
cumstances it seemed best to return the cup to the 
original donors in order that they might, unhampered, 
amend the terms of the trust to meet the necessities of 
the future so far as they can be foreseen. 

In addition to the challenge from the Inland Lake 
Y. R. A., made to the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., the 
Victoria Y. C., of Hamilton, has announced its in- 
tention to challenge for the cup, if it is again held by 
the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. This announcement was made 
by Com. Frank E. Walker, V. Y. C., at the close of the 
Lake Skiff Sailing Association meet on Aug. 22. Com. 
Walker, it will be remembered, challenged for the cup 
in 1895, immediately after the Royal St. Lawrence Y. 
C., the latter taking precedence. 

The “Dresser and Kerr” telegram has been published 
widely in the daily papers, evoking some very severe 
criticisms against-the Seawanhalea C. Y. C. A good 
many different statements have been made as to the 
action of the representatives of the club in obedience 
to the orders of Messrs. Dresser and Kerr. After the 
receipt of the telegram Mr. Crane and his immediate 
party left the club house and dined at the Forest and 
Stream Club, about half a mile away, where they took 
their meals frequently while at Dorval. Mr. Crane was 
taken ill during the evening; after dinner he returned to 
the club house and retired; none of his party were pres- 
ent at the dance on the lawn or the supper in the club 
house. It has been stated that Mr. R. W. Gibson de- 
liberately insulted the club by refusing to attend the 
dinner; this is not true, as Mr. Gibson, before he started 
for New York on Thursday morning, wrote a polite let- 
ter of declination, stating that he was unable to remain 
over another night. 

The comments of the daily papers throughout the 
country have been confined mainly to two points, the 
condemnation of the Royal St. Lanemies ¥.€, «foe 
racing a catamaran, and a very severe condemnation of 
the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. for its discourteous action on 
losing, based on the “Dresser and Kerr” telegram. It 
is not clear who first started the cry of “‘catamaran,” 
but, once started, it was taken up on every hand, with- 
out the slightest attempt to ascertain whether or no it 
was true. This was natural enough on the part of the 
average small newspaper, but it is very little to the 
credit of the larger journals, especially those of New 
York, which pretend to speak with authority in yacht- 
ing matters. The New York papers sent no represen- 
tatives to Montreal, and took all their information at 
second hand, making no attempt whatever to determine 
fairly the nature of Dominion. They raised a hue and 
cry that has spread all over the country, the Canadians 
being prejudged in a most unjust manner. With the 
true spirit of Rip Van Winkle, they have ignored all 
progress, and have judged Dominion by the standards 
of twenty-five years back. The Seawanhaka race com- 
mittee has apparently followed the same course, acting 
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without definite information as to the much-disputed 
boat. In its varieus reports on measurement and the 
tendencies and developments of modern racing within 
the past two years, this same committee has fully demon- 
strated its ability to handle all the technical yachting 


questions of the day; and yet in this, a purely technical - 


question, it has taken a position which cannot possibly 
be maintained. 

While practically all of the papers in the States main- 
tain that Dominion is a catamaran, and condemn the 
Montreal men on her account, they are equally severe 
in the condemnation of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. after 
agreeing to start in the first race. The Canadian papers 
have been very moderate in tone in discussing the 
famous telegram, but one Montreal weekly, the so-called 
“society journal,” has indulged in a very violent per- 
sonal attack on- Mr. Duggan, which has been reprinted 
in many papers on this side. This paper has been 
particularly hostile to Mr. Duggan for some time, in 
fact, prior to last year’s races; and the personal animus 
of the writer is evident throughout. 

As to the prospects of a race next year, assuming that 
the present differences will be amicably adjusted, it is 
impossible to speak at present. It is very doubtful 
whether Mr. Duggan will take part in any event, and he 
certainly will not take the same prominent part as in 
former years. One of his trusted lieutenants is said to 
be on the verge of matrimony, so that he is not likely 
to figure prominently in cup races. Mr.. Linton Hope, 
who has long been looked upon as a probable chal- 
lenger, has just been married, which is likely to have 
an effect on his plans. The present size and type of 
yacht are in every way undesirable; the boats are cost- 
ly and utterly useless, and they require a comparatively 
large force of men to sail and handle them in propor- 
tion to the 15-footers. In these latter the crew of two 
could readily look after the boat with little assistance, 
even carrying her up on the beach. In the 20-footers 
four are required for the crew, and this year each boat 
had two professionals in addition to attend to her. If 
the racing for the cup is to continue, some very radical 
changes must be made in the conditions, and the pres- 
ent type and probably the size as well will have to 
be abandoned. 


Inland Lake Yachting Association’s 
Annual Meeting. 


White Bear Lake, Minnesota. 


Held under the Auspices of the White Bear Y. C., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


It has been the writer’s good fortune to be present at 
the races held at White Bear Lake, Minn., and it may 
be of interest to Eastern yachtsmen to know something 
about: the type of boat prevalent in the West, and the 
conditions of wind and water under which the races 
were sailed. 

In the first place, it seems to your correspondent a 
fact worthy of note, and one of which Westerners have 
good reason to be proud, that on a little inland lake, 
two miles by three in size, there should be gathered 
together such a goodly number of fast boats. The fact 
that Akela, the Western champion 23-footer, should 
have been able to make so excellent a showing against 
a boat of Hoodlum’s quality and reputation goes to 
prove that the Westerners are not one whit behind us 
in yacht designing. 

Akela is of a more advanced type than Hoodlum, and 
although she was beaten, there was a great deal of luck 
in the races. She certainly demonstrated her ability to 
beat Hoodlum soundly in a reefing breeze, and she 
was herself as soundly beaten in light air. It is a very 
regrettable fact that there was no chance to sail the 
boats together in a moderate whole-sail breeze. The 
20-footers, particularly those from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, were of a modern type, and I am inclined to 
think that if they were pitted against the Seawanhaka 
boats the result might surprise some Easterners. The 
same can be said of the 17-footers. 

White Bear Lake, on which these races were sailed, 
is a charming spot. The shores are wooded, and the 
little island, connected by a bridge with the mainland, is 
dotted with pretty cottages, among trees and green 
lawns, sloping to the water’s edge. 

The club house is situated on the beach not a hundred 
yards from the railway station, from which trains take 
one to St. Paul in half an hour, thus making it easy 
for the tired business men to come out for an  after- 
noon sail. 

The races were sailed over the following courses: 
Starting at the Clarke street buoy, just off the club 
house, one sails due east to the center buoy, thence 
north to a mark in Dellwood Bay, thence back to 
center, thence east again to a mark at’ Wildwood, thence 
west back to center, thence to the finish line, and re- 
peat, making in all twelve nautical miles, each leg being 
one mile in length. The prevailing wind was west, mak- 
ing four legs of running, four of reaching, and four of 
windward work. 

Before entering into a description of the races, it 
might be interesting to glance over the facts which 
brought them about. The Inland Lake Yachting Asso- 
ciation was formed last year. The yacht clubs which 
sent representatives this year were the Oshkosh, In- 
diana, Minnetonka, Fox Lake, Pistakee and White 
Bear. Each of these clubs sent a 20-footer to repre- 
sent them in the races, and three had 17-footers as well. 
Mahto, the winning boat of the 2oft. class, is perhaps 
the fastesi-looking boat of any in the fleet. She was 
designed by Gus Admundson, of White Bear Lake. 
She is 32ft. over all, with about oft. beam; her sailing 
length under the Seawanhaka Corinthian rule being 
2o0ft. She is of the scow type, not unlike Akabo, except 
that she has not the peculiar chopped-off bow of that 
boat. She is very shoal and has not too much free- 
board, the prevalent fault of the: Western boats. She 
cafries 5003q.ft. of Union silk sail, made by Wilson & 
Silsby. She has a steel dagger centerboard weighing 
about 125lbs. Hazard, her nearest competitor, was de- 
signed by Andrew Peterson, of Lake Minnetonka, and is 
much like Mahto, except that she is a bit narrower and 
has a good deal more freeboard. These two boats are 


very even, and Mahto’s victory was as much due to 
= manner in which she was handled as to anything 
else. . 

Of the 17-footers, Xenia, also designed by -Admund- 
son, was rather the best.. She is very much like Mahto, 
on a smaller scale, having a bit less beam and being 
not quite so full forward in proportion to her length. 

We're Here, designed by Com. Hopkins, of the Min- 
netonka Yacht Club, is of such peculiar construction 
that she is worthy of mention. She has no planking 
at all, her ribs being 2in. wide, spaced sin. on centers 
and then covered with canvas, so that she is in reality 
nothing but a big canvas canoe. She was very fast in 
heavy weather, though hardly Xenia’s equal. So much 
for the regular interlake classes. ° 

The race in which the greatest interest was taken was 
that between Akela, last year’s Western champion, and 
Hoodlum, the champion of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. Early in June a challenge had 
been sent by this Association to the White Bear Y. C. 
asking for a race late in August between Hoodlum and 
any representative they might see fit to name. Akela, 
the Western champion, was designed by Andrew Peter- 
son, of Lake Minnetonka. She is 36ft. over all, 21ft. gin. 
under the rules of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, and 
has an extreme beam of oft. gin. She is of the scow 
type, though not so well developed as Mahto. Her 
stern is rather coarse, having in it the cleft peculiar to 
Peterson’s boats. What this cleft is for no one knows, 
not even Peterson himself, and it certainly does the 
boat more harm than good. 

Akela carries 734sq.ft. of sail, and has a dagger cen- 
terboard weighing about 3oolbs. She was sailed during 
the races by her owner, Mr. C. Milton Griggs, of St. 
Paul, who had as his crew Andrew Peterson, her de- 
signer; John Bunn, Samuel Bunn, Daniel Bunn and 
John Johnson. 

Hoodlum was designed by John R. Purdon, of Boston, 
and built by Fenton & White, of Manchester, Mass. She 
is 32ft. over all, 23ft. under the rulé of the Massachu- 
setts Y. R. A., and has an extreme beam of 8ft. 4in. 
Her type is too well known to need description. She 
carries a wooden centerboard with no weight in it, and 
has 766sq.ft. of sail. She was admirably sailed in the 
races by Mr. Ward C. Burton, with a crew composed of 
H. J. Burton, Herbert Dyer, Robert Schuck, A. W. 
Strong, and A. H. Higginson. The result of the match 
was in a great measure due to the way in which Hood- 
lum was handled. Her crew were well trained, and, ex- 
cept on the firsteday, made no mistakes. Mr. Burton 
took her across the line first on all the days except 
one, and clearly outgeneraled Mr. Griggs at the start. 
It is much to be regretted that two of the races were 
sailed under unfavorable circumstances; an accident 
marring the one, and a foul the other. 


The Trial Races. 


A series of trial races was sailed at White Bear Lake 
to see what boat should defend the honor of the club 
against Hoodlum, the champion of the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Massachusetts of last season. .Two boats— 
Aurelia and Akela—showed up to compete for the honor 
of racing the Eastern boat. 

Both are of the scow type, Aurelia being rather more 
extreme in this matter than Akela. -Aurelia was -de- 
signed by Gus Amundson, of White Bear, Minn. She 
is owned by Mr. W. B. Dean, of St. Paul. She is 32ft. 
over all, 23.3ft. waterline with crew on board, Ioft. ex- 
treme beam. She carries 778sq. ft. of sail in her main- 
sail and working jib. She carries her beam on deck 
very far forward, having a beam of oft., 3ft. forward of 
her mast, then being drawn in quickly on deck, forming 
a dull V-shaped bow. Her waterline at the bow is ab- 
solutely square for 6 or 7it., forming one of the flattest 
bows I have ever seen. Her stern is rather coarse, 
being brought up too suddenly. The impression she 
makes on one is that if her lines were carried further 
forward and aft she would be a faster boat. 

Akela, on the other hand, although she is also of the 
scow type, is much finer both forward and aft, being 
made so by having her lines carried out further in a 
more natural manner. She has 8in. less beam than 
Aurelia, is 4ft. longer over all, and gin. longer on the 
waterline. She has a lower rig, with less in her mainsail 
and more in her jib than her rival, her total sail area 
being 734sq. ft. She was designed by Andrew Peterson, 
of Lake Minnetonka, and is owned by C. Milton Griggs, 
of St. Paul. Both boats have sails made by Wilson & 
Silsby, of Boston, and both carry steel dagger center- 
boards, 


First Race, Aug. 18. 


Course 3 miles; second leg to windward. Breeze light 
and fluky. Preparatory signal at 3:30 P. M.; starting 
signal at 3:35, 5 minutes being given in which to cross 
the line. This method was adopted so as to get a test 
of the merits of the boats rather than of the capabilities 
of their skippers. 

Akela crossed the line at 3:37:35, followed by Aurelia 
at 3:39:20. On the reach to the first mark Aurelia picked 
up a little on her rival, their times at the first mark being: 
Akela 3:56:40, Aurelia 3:58:00. Both boats flattened 
their sheets for the beat to the second mark. Akela 
soon tacked to starboard, while Aurelia held on for 
some time before tacking, seeming to gain a bit by 
this maneuver. The times at the second mark were: 
Akela 4:15:30, Aurelia 4:15:55. Both boats broke out 
balloon jibs on the reach home, as the wind had come 
cut a bit ahead, not allowing them to carry any spina- 
kers. Aurelia just held her rival, the times at the finish 
being: Akela 4:29:30, Aurelia 4:29:55. The summary: 


4 Start Finish. Elapsed. 
DAR a. obibs be neancetestaebebs4th 3 39 20 4 29-55 0 50 35 
Pa. ons s ac ncucdvaeeh« sbabaseet 8 37 35 42 30 0 51 55 


It being still early, the judges.started a second race at 
4:35. 


Second Race, Aug. 18. 


Course three-quarters of a mile to windward and re- 
turn. Preparatory 4:35; start 4:40. Akela crossed with 
flash of the gun at 4:40, followed 1m. 23s. later by 
Aurelia. On the beat to windward Akela gained on her 
rival, their times at the mark being: -Akela 4:59:30, 
Aurelia 5:01:32. On the run home, however, Aurelia’s 






. 


spinaker seemed to draw better than Akela’s, and she 
greatly cut down Akela’s lead. When the times were 
taken at the finish it was found that Aurelia had 
won again, though by a narrow margin. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Aurelia 4 41 23 5 13 22 0 3 59 
Akela 440 00 5 12 35 0 32 35 





Third Race, Aug. 18. 


Preparatory signal at 5:10; start at 5:15. Course 2%4 
miles. First leg close reach; second and third legs 
broad reaches. Aurelia got away at 5:19:10, followed by 
Akela at 5:20. This was a most uninteresting race, as 
the boats did not tack once around the course, except 
at the marks. As can be seen from the times Akela 
made slow but Steady gains, finally getting a lift of wind 
and passing Aurelia just before the finish. The times: 


First Second 
Start. mark. mark. Finish. Elapsed. 
BRE Siseciciskens 5 20 00 5 32 18 5 46 47 5 56 44 0 36 44 
DE cee ssucteed 51910 53106 54621 55701 0387 51 


Fourth Race, Aug. 19. 


Preparatory signal at 11:25; start at 11:30. Breeze 
light, but steady, increasing later to a fair sailing breeze. 
Course 5% miles, third and fourth legs to windward.’ 
Akela crossed the line first as usual, her time being taken 
at 11:32:43, and Aurelia’s at 11:33:38. Spinakers were set 
for the run to the first mark, and in the light air Aurelia’s 
big spinaker gave her a gain of 19s. on her rival. On 
the next leg Aurelia took in her spinaker and set a 
balloon jib, while Akela carried hers with the pole 
slacked away forward. It did her more harm than good, 
and while she was trying to get it in Aurelia passed 
her, rounding the second mark a few seconds ahead, and 
hauling on the wind for the long beat to windward. In 
this beat Akela retrieved some of her lost laurels, and 
turned the mark but 12s. behind Aurelia. She could 
not gain any more on the run home, however, and 
was still 12s. behind at the finish line. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
PORE. Saiiienk's Sehirtaxegeiccead 11 33 38 12 36 32 1 5A 
PEs noo inte bss veanecosicentvena th 11 32 43 12 36 44 1 04 01 


Fifth Race, Aug. 19. 


Preparatory at 2:35; start at 2:40. Course same as 
fourth race; wind also the same. Aurelia, sailed by Dr. 
Archie McLaren, crossed at 2:44:44, with Akela at 2:45. 
On the spinaker run Aurelia at once began to crawl away 
from her rival, and at the first mark increased her lead 
by 15s. In the reach of the next leg Akela, profiting 


‘by the example set her by Aurelia in the previous race, 


took in her spinaker and set a balloon jib. The Aurelia’s 
people had trouble taking in their spinaker, and Akela 
turned the second mark 38s. ahead. Both boats hauled 
in sheets for the beat to the Wildwood mark. Akela 
seemed to hold too close to the south shore of the lake. 
At any rate Aurelia made a great gain, the times at the 
mark being: Aurelia 3:47:48, Akela 3:50:30. On the 
last leg Akela picked up a bit, but could not catch her 
rival, the times at the finish being: Aurelia 4:02:13, 
Akela 4:03:27. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
BIO, 60.6 sic Doki ccentdss vecesivotes 2 44 44 4 02 13 1 4 29 
PAID | 9 vernku vlgeh 00sbctens pedecnpsadt 2 45 00 4 03 27 118 27 


Sixth Race, Aug. 19. 


Start at 4:15. Course 5 miles, 2 miles to windward. 
Wind a little stronger. Akela got away at 4:19:31, fol- 
lowed by Aurelia at 4:19:56. In the long beat to wind- 
ward Aurelia passed and got to the windward mark a few 
seconds ahead of Akela. On the next two legs, how- 
ever, which were off the wind, Akela pulled away from 
her rival, rounding the third mark about 20s. in advance 
of her. On the last leg Aurelia got a strong puff of 
wind, which Akela did not, and as a result finished with 
quite a little lead. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Hlapeed. 
DA: iicwedsvensenueoes (cath savas 4 19 56 5 40 00 119 56 
pS ae dictheevin beoenkswae 419 31 5 41 02 1 20 54 


The judges—Messrs. Henry Merrill and F. M. Douglas 
—expressed themselves satisfied, and stated that they 
would announce their decision at 4 P. M. the next day, 
when Hoodlum and her competitor were to be measured. 
Aurelia’s crew were feeling very: confident of being 
chosen, while C. Milton Griggs, skipper and owner of 
Akela, felt very discouraged. He had expected to win. 
Your correspondent had watched the boats in the races 
very carefully from Hoodlum, and had formed the opin- 
ion that Akela was rather the better boat of the two in 
spite of the races. He was, however, none the less sur- 
prised when the judges announced on Saturday, Aug. 20, 
that Akela was the chosen boat. In view of the races 
just held, it did seem a bit hard on Mr. Dean’s boat. The 
judges gave as their reason for the choice that the races 
had all been in light winds, and that Akela had had hard 
luck in the matter of wind. They stated that they con- 
sidered Akela the better all-round boat of the two, and 
more to be depended upon. 

At 4 P. M. Hoodlum went into the measuring dock. 
Under the rules of the White Bear Y. C. her sailing 
length is 27ft., and under the rules of the Massachusetts 
Yacht Racing Association 22ft. Akela was found to 
measure 25ft. 7in. under the W. B. Y. C. rules, and arft. 
6in. under the M. Y. R. A. rules. 


First Day, Aug. 22. 


The first day of the week set for the racing of the In- 
land Lake Yachting Association was an ideal one from 
a yachtsman’s point of view. In the morning a strong 
northeasterly wind came in hard puffs across the lake, 
and under these conditions the first race, the match be- 
tween Hoodlum and Akela, was sailed. Later in the 
day the wind lightened, shifting to southwest. and mak- 
ing a fair sailing breeze for the races of the smaller 
classes in the afternoon. At 10:10 the preparatory gun 
for the great match was fired. Both boats had two reefs 
tied down in their mainsails and had on small jibs. 
The starting gun went at 10:15, and Akela crossed the 
line almost with the flash of the gun, followed about 5s. 
later by Hoodlum. Both boats were close hauled on 
the starboard tack on the close reach to the center buoy. 
Akela seemed to foot the faster, though Hoodlum pointed 
higher. The boats Were timed at the center buoy as 
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follows: Akela, 10:29:22; Hoodlum, 10:29:56. Both 
boats started sheets in the run to Dellwood; Akela sét 
her spinaker, while Hoodlum simply winged her small 
jib, which apparently helped as much as Akela’s 
spinaker. The time at the Dellwood mark was: 
Akela, 10:37:03; Hoodlum, 10:37:35. Both boats 
flattened sheets for the beat back to center. It 
was blowing very hard, and the boats staggered in the 
stormy puffs. Hoodlum seemed to stand up the: bet- 


ter. of the two, and here began for the first time to - 


make a steady gain. She pointed higher than Akela and 
seemed to foot fully as fast. But a little later an ac- 
cident happened which marred the race. 

Just as Hoodlum was crossing ‘Akela’s stern, the 
lashing at the outer end of Akela’s jib pole parted and 
Akela came up into the wind. Hoodlum sailed by to 
windward, while Akela kept on under her mainsail as 
best she could. Capt. Griggs, of Akela, shook out one 
reef, and set her regular jib instead of the small one, 
and after that she seemed to go faster. The times at 
the center buoy were: Hoodlum, 10:54:46; Akela, 
10:58:08. 

On the next leg, which was a broad reach down to 
the Wildwood mark, Akela gained on Hoodlum very 
fast. Your correspondent, who had seen Hoodlum sail 
in her races in Massachusetts Bay last summer, and 
had seen her reach by 30-footers with ease, opened his 
eyes very wide as he saw Akela pick up on Hoodlum. 
She seemed to be going as fast again, and it was really 
a sight well worth seeing. Hoodlum was not going slow 
either, by any means, and it was as wonderful an exhi- 
bition of reaching as ever was seen. Hoodlum was 
standing up too straight; she didn’t seem to have sail 
enough, and Akela with one reef fared much better 
than Hoodlum with two. The boats were timed at the 
Wildwood mark: Hoodlum, 11:03:05; Akela, 11:06:24, a 
gain of about 1m. in about one nautical mile of reach- 
ing for Akela. Hoodlum, hard pressed for the first 
time since she was launched, tried to set her big jib; but 
her crew made a bad tangle of it, getting it into the 
water, and nearly losing a man overboard in the opera- 
tion. It cost Hoodlum some seconds, but hardly coun- 
teracted Akela’s accident with her jib. 

Akela continued to gain steadily, reaching in her 
own wonderful manner. The time at center was not 
taken, as the boats did not pass near enough to get the 
time accurately, but at the end of the first round 
Akela had reduced Hoodlum’s lead to 1m. and 23s. The 
times at the end of the first round were: Hoodlum, 
11:19:00; Akela, 11:20:23. 

The wind had shifted by this time from the north- 
east to almost due east, making a wide reach back to 
the center buoy, instead of a close one; Akela continued 
to gain steadily, the times at the mark being much 
closer than at the end of the first round. Then came 
another broad reach, Akela continuing to gain. She 
was cutting down the long lead which Hoodlum had 
got by her accident at a tremendous rate, and it began 
to look as if the Boston boat would be beaten before 
she could cross the line. The times at the Delwood 
mark were: Hoodlum, 11:34:43; Akela, 11:35:38. 

Both boats flattened sheets for the close reach to 
center again, and on this leg Hoodlum began to gain. 
Both boats stopped on the way to shake out reefs. 
Akela was quicker at this than Hoodlum, and gained 
accordingly. The times at the mark were: Hoodlum, 
11:52:10; Akela, 11:53:00. On the next reach both boats 
had all the wind they wanted, and they made a beautiful 
picture as they reached along under full sail. At the 
Wildwood mark the time was taken as follows: Hood- 
lum, 12:01:27; Akela, 12:01:52. 

The boats jibed around the mark and started on the 
home stretch. In the puffs Akela gained rapidly, and 
half a mile from the finish line she tried to pass Hood- 
lum to windward. Finding she couldn’t do that, she 
paid off to leeward, and tooyds. from the line the boats 
were on even terms, and Akela crossed the line 5s. 
in advance of the Boston boat. The judges’ boat, 
crowded with Westerners, cheered Hoodlum loudly as 
she crossed the line. It was a most courteous and 
polite act, and we Easterners appreciated it. Akela 
had sailed a very hard and gallant up-hill race, and to 
her were due the honors of the day. Under the rules 
of the White Bear Y. C. Akela allowed Hoodlum 14s., 
the Boston boat thus winning by 9s. 

A summary of the race shows that in nine knots of 
reaching Akela gained 4m. 6s. on Hoodlum, an average 
gain of 27.3s. per knot, while in two knots of windward 
work Hoodlum gained, allowing 3m. for Akela’s acci- 
dent, 1m. and 21s. on Akela, an average -gain of 40s. 
per knot. This is interesting as showing Akela’s great 
reaching powers. The official summary: 


Start. 1st round, Finish. Actual. Corrected, 
Hoodlum ......101500 111900 121817 20317 20303 
SR) avid vive 02 101500 112023 121812 20312 20312 


After the big match in the morning was over, and the 
judges had eaten their lunch, they took up their posi- 
tion at the line, and made ready to start the regular 
interlake races. At 2:10 the preparatory gun was fited 
for the 2oft. class, and the starting gun at 2:15. The 
wind had now lightened and shifted to southwest, and 
the boats all broke out spinakers as they crossed. the 
line. Six 20-footers crossed the line. First came Iota, 
the champion of Oshkosh, followed by Hazard, the 
Minnetonka Y. C.’s ee: then came Mahto, 
the White Bear boat; Gadfly, of the Fox Lake Y. C.; 
Pistakee, of the Pistakee Y. C., while Monoquet, of the 
Indiana Y. C., brought up the rear. The order hardly 
changed on the run down to center, Monoquet running 
past Pistakee and Gadfly, otherwise the order remained 
the same. On the windward work, however, the boats 
began to string out a bit more, Mahto and Hazard, 
closely followed by Gadfly, ran by Iota. At the Del- 
wood mark Mahto, sailed by Capt. Ordway, had a 
good lead, and she was never headed again during the 
race, : 

From this time on the race lay between Mahto and 
Hazard, and it was a very pretty one. They were 
minutes faster than the other ts. All the boats set 
spinakers on the run to center buoy, Hazard and Mahto 
struggling for the lead in the van, followed later by 


ee, ae ae ve were oe a is 
race among themselves. brought e 
rear. ing the center Saar te boats renceed 
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down to Wildwood at a great rate, the little Mahto still 
holding her lead in fine style. Astern, Gadfly, Iota and 
Pistakee were having a very close race, though they 
were never in it with the leaders for an instant. At 
the end of the first round the race became a proces- 
sion, Mahto leading Hazard by a narrow margin at 
each mark, and. the others tailing out well behind, but 
fighting gallantly for third place. All round the mark 
the positions never changed for an instant, and the yachts 
came flying home to the finish line in the same order. 
Capt. Ordway, of the Mahto, sailed a beautiful race, and 
his victory was well deserved and hard won. The official 
summary for the 2oft. class was: 





Start, 2:15:00: 
1st round. Finish. ae 
3 28 57 4 51 02 2 36 02 
4 52 05 2 37 05 
---3 34 09 4 57 05 2 42 07 
3 31 27 4 57 17 2 4217 
BE co cabcsctgsuctgacteperccsavets 3 31 50 4 57 44 2 42 44 
WAGBGRGED 0 ic déscdccdicccessceceses 3 34 25 5 00 39 2 45 39 


Meanwhile three 17-footers were struggling for supre- 
macy in the rear. The starting gun had been 
fired for this class at 2:20. We're Here, owned 
by Com. Hopkins, of the Minnetonka Y. C., was first 
across the line, closely followed by El Comancho, of 
the Fox Lake Club, and Xenia, sailed by Com. Drake, 
of the White Bear Y. C. The Minnetonka contingent 
hoped great things of their boat, but they were doomed 
to disappointment. In the light air We're Here didn’t 
appear to move at all well, in fact she was out of it 
from the start. It was found later that she had a big 
bunch of weeds on her rudder, and this doubtless ac- 
counted for her bad performance. El Comancho and 
Xenia both ran by her and had a good fight for first 
place. El Comancho ran by Xenia on the second leg 
of the course, and led at the Dellwood mark by over a 
minute. On the close reach to center Xenia gained 
again and at that mark was but 16s. astern. 

On the run to Wildwood El Comancho pulled away 
again, and led at Wildwood by 38s. Here, however, she 
fouled the mark, and knowing that this meant disquali- 
fication, she withdrew from the race. After this the race 
became a procession, Xenia increasing her lead on every 
leg. So well was she handled that she beat all but the 
first two of the 20-footers on actual time. She was 
sailed very well by Com. Drake and a clever crew. 
The official summary: 


Start, 2:20:00: 
Finish. Elapsed. 
PDE cls Sigh AEAE LN aead ebghdGentessecdidocedvns 5 01 48 2 41 48 
PTO ROUND: wvcdtapicccvegcecosepocsecegacetiosgae 5 10 12 2 50 12 
Ty COMMOND oo ssi cae ie so cee tP eset coc mngdcer Disqualified. 


The judges for the Hoodlum-Akela match were: C. 
A. Reed, Dr. Archibald McLaren and F. M. Douglas; 
the time-keepers were Dr. S. M. Welch, Col. Samuel 
Appelton and C. H. Taylor. 

In the afternoon the judges were Frank Libbey, Osh- 
kosh Y. C.; F. Fayram, Minnetonka Y. C., and W. S. 
Morton, White Bear Y. C. The timers were William 
Peet, Minnetonka Y. C.; Geo. Athearn, Oshkosh Y. 
C., and R. B. de Land, White Bear Y. C. 


Second Day, Aug. 23. 


The weather on the second day was of a somewhat 
different nature from the first day’s racing. In the 
morning the wind, though light, held truer than yester- 
day, and in the afternoon, when the 20-footers and 17- 
footers sailed their races, it was good for a time, though 
it flattened too early in the afternoon for the 17- 
footers to finish. 

Promptly on time, the first race on the schedule, that 
between the Eastern champion, Hoodlum, and Akela, 
the defender of the White Bear Y. C.’s honor, was 
started at 10:20. The preparatory gun found both boats 
maneuvering for the start under whole sail. Hood- 
lum had on the new suit of sails sent her last week by 
Wilson & Silsby, of Boston, and they seemed to set 
to perfection. She seemed to work well in the light 
air, rather better than in yesterday’s knockdown squalls. 
When the starting gun was fired at 10:25 Hoodlum 
jibed around the judges’ boat, with Akela on her lee 
quarter a few seconds behind. With her sheets started 
way off, Hoodlum began at once to forge slowly ahead. 
It was a wide reach to the center buoy, and the Boston 
boat, rather to everyone’s surprise, pulled out a lead 
of 32s. on Akela. She seemed to move very fast. Ward 
C. Burton, who sailed her, had all his men in the 
cockpit, and not a soul could be seen as she slipped 
along like a ghost in the light air. Suddenly, as she 
hauled around the center buoy, men seemed to appear 
on her deck, and, as she started on the beat to wind- 
ward, we saw her crew lying along her weather rail, 
The time at the center buoy was: Hoodlum, 10:35:55; 
Akela, 10:36:37. 

On the wind Hoodlum began to leave Akela in good 
shape, both outpointing and outfooting her. Akela 
went fluke-hunting along the island shore, but gained 
little so doing.. On this leg, from center to Dell- 
‘wood, Hoodlum gained 28s. on Akela. The boats were 
timed at the mark as follows: Hoodlum, 11:50:32; 
Akela, 11:51:32. Both boats jibed around the mark 
and. set spinakers to starboard. The wind was vety 
variable on this run, and the sails had to be taken in 
and reset several times. At this kind of work Hood- 
lum’s crew were a bit quicker, with the very natural re- 
sult that at the mark Hoodlum had gained, and added 
29s. more to her lead. The time at the mark was: 
Hoodlum, 10:06:01; Akela, 11:07:30. 

Both boats jibed around the mark and promptly set 
spinakers to port, when they drew well. Akela, how- 
ever, came up a good deal on Hoodlum with a follow- 
ing wind, and when Hoodlum hauled on the wind for 
the beat home at 11:25:40 Akela had reduced her lead 
by 11s., Akela hauled on the wind at 11:26:58. Both 
boats worked up close under the south shore of the 
lake, as there seemed to be more wind there than else- 
whefe. At 11:35:22 Hoodlum stood out from shore on 
the port tack, followed some minutes later by Akela. 
At 11:40:12 she tacked to starboard again, making the 
center buoy on the tack, and passing to windward of it 
at 11:47:12. Akela passed it at 11 aet0. Then Akela 
made her greatest gain of the day. She stood far on her 


ps tack, over under the shore of the island, while 
oodium stood far on, on the starboard. By this move 





Akela gained 2m. 19s. The boats were timed at the end 
of the first round, Hoodlum, 12:07:41; Akela, 12:10:19. 

Both boats reached down to center at a great rate, 
Hoodlum adding tos. to her lead. Both boats moved 
very fast in the freshening breeze. On the close reach 
to Dellwood Hoodlum made a great gain. She fetched 
to mark on one tack, while Akela had to’ make three 
before she could follow Hoodlum round the buoy. The 
times at the Dellwood mark were: Hoodlum, 12:34:34; 
Akela, 12:40:03, a gain of 2:27 for Hoodlum. Both 
boats set spinakers to port, and Akela set her balloon jib 
in addition. As the boats rounded the center buoy the 
wind freshened ‘a good deal, and Akela, carrying her 
spinaker longer, gained 2:36 on Hoodlum, in time, in 
distance the gain was not so great. Hoodlum jibed 
round the mark at 12:47:21, setting her spinaker at once 
to starboard, Akela followed at 12:50:04, and set her 
spinaker also to starboard. 

The wind had now freshened into a comfortable, 
wholesail breeze, and both boats sailed fast on the run 
down to the Wildwood mark. They were timed at the 
mark, Hoodlum, 12:58:11; Akela, 1:02:48; a gain for 
Hoodlum of 1:54 in the run from center. 

Both boats trimmed down their sails flat for the two- 
mile heat to windward, and at once Hoodlum began to 
show her superiority over the Western boat in wind- 
ward work. She both outpointed and outfooted Akela, 
and seemed in every way to get the best of her. Ward 
Burton sent Hoodlum along the south shore for a 
bit, and then sent her out into the lake for a hitch to 
westward. Akela hugged the south shore closely, mak- 
ing short tacks to do so. Hoodlum continued to gain 
steadily, crossing the line at 1:31:57, followed by Akela 
at 1:41:18. .As in the race of Monday, the Minnesota 
people cheered Hoodlum vigorously as she crossed the 
line. On actual time, Hoodlum beat Akela 9m. and 2ts., 
and on corrected time 6m. and 24s. The official sum- 


mary: 
Start, 10:25:00: 
1st round. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
TRG, 60 tencaccses 12 07 41 1 31 57 3 06 57 3 06 57 
Wt Sakiccbiinsanss<< 12 10 19 1 41 18 3 16 18 3 13 21 


A careful analysis of the race shows that in three 
nautical miles of reaching Hoodlum gained an average 
of Im. and 3s. per mile. In four miles of running Akela 
gained a total of 24s., making an average of 6s. per mile, 
while in windward work Hoodlum made an average 
gain of 1m. and 20s. per mile. Hoodlum clearly demon- 
strated her ability to beat Akela in light airs. The offi- 
— in charge of the race were the same as yester- 

ay. 

The preparatory gun for the 20-footers was fired at 
2:10. The entries in the class were the same as yester- 
day. The wind was blowing about six knots per hour; 
the starting gun was fired at 2:15, and Mahto, again 
sailed by Capt. Ordway, got away a length in advance. 
She was followed by Iota, the Oshkosh champion, who 
was in her turn slightly in advance of Hazard, Pistakee, 
Gadfly and Monoquet. The twe latter were badly handi- 
capped at the start, and lost about 3m. by getting into a 
luffing match with each other. All the boats set. spin- 
akers on the run to. center, and when the mark was 
reached Mahto had a good lead on the others. Hazard 
had passed Iota, and otherwise the order remained un- 
changed. The times at the center buoy were: 


gf MAMBO, occ cecsccrcccceevecs St IEEE enctudkcakeddasvacue 1 33 35 
ERS lene sala du ehsintsoncan Se RIO unto céccegcnesend 2 33 27 
DOE, Saeccatctaarcauaedsedn 23208 Monoquet .........csceee- 2 36 06 


The boats reached down to the Dellwood mark in the 
freshening breeze, Hazard gaining on Iota, but neither 
of them cutting down Mahto’s lead. Rounding the 
Dellwood mark, Mahto continued to increase her lead 
till, at center, she had 2m. to the good. The breeze 
had now freshened till it was blowing about ten knots 
an hour, and the little boats staggered up to Wildwood 
under full sail, spinakers set to port. Mahto gained 
30s. more. On the beat back to center Iota passed 
Hazard to windward, while Pistakee and Gadfly picked 
up a good deal on the leaders. Mahto simply out- 
classed the rest of the fleet, and on the beat from center 


to Clarke street she gained even more. The elapsed 
times at the end of the first round were: 

WED ih shia dedeod ccd ubacia Se EN i c\'ds se’ eSe'e' edie 1 23 29 
WE a ivascnenivuvcctacs en EN Gog dedtces ska vecss 1 24 25 
BON bonus sd thgsdetecescen ef ee or rrcerrte 1 27 58 


All the boats set their spinakers for the run to 
center. The order remained unchanged until the Dell- 
wood mark was reached, and then Pistakee passed Gad- 
fly and ran up a bit on Hazard, who had been ‘passed 
by Iota. The wind was flattening, and it required 
Capt. Ordway’s best efforts to get to the line inside the 
time limit. The boats drifted in slowly, the times hard- 
ly giving one 4 fair idea of the distances between them. 
It was an unsatisfactory race, although Mahto deserved 
the victory she had won. The official summary for the 





20-footers was: ne Sind ee 
Start, 2:15:00: sas ~“s 

1st round. Finish. Flap 
BEE sec ccndidcdsvtsrecsvnccecdecda 3 34 06 5 27 46 3 12 45 
Hazard 3 36 52 5 34 01 3 19 01 
) RR 3 38 20 6 05 08 3 50 08 
Gadfly .... 3 38 29 6 06 18 8 50 18 
Pistakee . 3 39 35 & 11 30 3 56 30 
IIE os fo 5, dcctvcntecenscathn 34248 «624408 43 


The 17-footers started at 2:20. We’re Here, sailed by 
Com. Hopkins, of the Minnetonka Y. C., got away 
first, followed by Xenia and El Comancho. In the 
fresh breeze We’re Here pulled out a good lead, and at 
Dellwood was a minute and a half ahead. On the reach 
back to center she increased the lead by 30s. Well 
astern Xenia and El Comancho were fighting for sec- 
ond place. At the Wildwood mark the Minnetonka boat 
had gained still more; but on the beat back to Clarke 
street both Xenia and the Fox Lake boat succeeded in 
outsailing her. 

At the end of the first round Xenia led. Thirty-four 
seconds astern came El Comancho, who in her turn 
was as much ahead of We’re Here. On the second 
round the race degentrated into a drift, the boats not 
finishing inside the time limits, much to the disappoint- 
ment. of the Fox Lake: contingent, whose boat. would 
have won had she crossed the line somewhat sooner. 


Thied Day, Wednesday, Aug. 24, 
Much the same conditions prevailed to-day as_in 
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Monday’s race. 
blowing about twelve knots. 
Akela and Hoodlum started at 10:25. Both boats had 


The wind was perhaps a little lighter, 
The special race between 


single reefs in their mainsails, and No. 1 jibs. Hoad- 
lum led over the line by about 1s., and during the first 
knot of the race the two boats, Akela with spinaker 
set and Hoodlum with jib winged, sailed side by side. 
Just before reaching the buoy Akela took in her spin- 
aker, while Hoodlum hung on to her jib 2m. longer 
before swinging it back on to the bowsprit. 

Akeia’s crew were slow with the spinaker, and the 
combination of circumstances gave Hoodlum a lead of 
6s. at the mark. Both boats reached to Dellwood with 
sheets well started; Hoodlum under working sails, Akela 
with her balloon jib set. Hoodlum gained 10s. more, 
both boats jibed round the buoy and started back on 
the reach to Dellwood. 

Akela still stuck to her balloon jib, which seemed 
rather to overpower her. At times she laid over very 
badly. At the center buoy Hoodlum had gained 3s. 
more. On the run to Wildwood she again winged her 
jib, while Akela came down after her under balloon 
jib and spinaker. Hoodlum seemed to hold her own 
and at the Wildwood mark was 20s. ahead. | 

Knowing Hoodlum’s great windward qualities, I ex- 
pected to see her walk away from Akela, as she “had 
done the day before; but the boats had hardly made 
one tack when I saw that Akela was getting the best 
of it. She sailed through Hoodlum’s lee, came about, 
crossed her bow, tacked again, and walked right away 
from her. Hoodlum pointed higher, but when the 
puffs struck her she seemed dead and loggy. Akela only 
went the faster, the harder it blew. It was a sad sight 
for an Easterner, but Hoodlum was as clearly out- 
classed as Akela had been on the day before. 

Hoodlum fell steadily astern. When the time was 
taken at the end of the first round Akela had a lead 
of 2m. and 47s. The times at the end of the first round 
were: 

BE Sisibescscechn ach reve 11 2122 Ho6édlum 


Akela set her spinaker, but Hoodlum gained 16s. on 
her run down to the center, which was owing to care- 
lessness in setting Akela’s spinaker. 

Akela made the next two reaches without her balloon 
jib, and the difference was very noticeable; she made 
substantial gains on both legs, and on jibing round 
center had a lead of 3m. and 7s. on Hoodlum. Hood- 
lum was a badly beaten boat, and her crew knew it. 
They had one chance—if the wind lightened, they might 
yet beat Akela. So they shook out the reef in her 
mainsail, but it did not lighten, and while Akela was 
coming up to windward in fine style, Hoodlum came 
staggering along, rather overpowered by her big main- 
sail. Akela romped away from her, beating her as 
badly as she had herself been beaten on the previous 
day. Akela crossed the finish line at 12:30:40. The 
people on shore cheered, the people in the boats cheered, 
the whistles blew, and the guns fired. The Westerners 
were so pleased that when Hoodlum came staggering 
across the line at 12:37:03 they cheered her almost as 
loudly as they did their own victorious boat. 

Hoodlum was beautifully handled, tor it took a clever 
crew and skipper to bring her up to windward with her 


full sail. Hoodlum had no excuse to offer; she was 
simply outclassed in the heavy weather. The official 
summary: 
Start, 10:25:00: 
1st round. Finish. eon. Corrected. 
DEED consceceseonasen li 21 22 12 © 40 2 40 2 05 32 
SOREOEE . wvvvvcvocncs li 24 13 12 37 03 2 12 03 212 03 


The analysis shows that in four miles of reaching 
Akela’s average gain was 5s. per mile. In four miles 
ef windward work, 1m. and 35s. per mile. In running 
the boats were even. 

The starting gun of the 20-footers was fired at 2:15. 
All the boats crossed within 20s., making as pretty a 
start as one often sees. The boats crossed in the fol- 
lowing order: Hazard, Pistakee, Iota, Mahto, Gadfly 
and Monoquet. The boats raced down to center in 
the fresh breeze, all of them with a smother of foam un- 
der their lee bows. The times at center were: 
phoosncsspoesecneonl 2 23 28 Mahto 


22400 Monoquet 
2 24 08 - 


Rounding the center buoy the boats started close 
hauled for Dellwood, and Mahto gained a little on 
Hazard. Monogquet, with one reef tied down, had passed 





Pistakee. The boats jibed round the mark as follows: 
EE cco cab vcnvichesabel SBE CeO. isticaneevene) copovnl 2 32 16 
Mahto ......... ps cebane nel 232 25 Monoquet ......:....00e00e 2 33 36 
BAR bade chee ucaccecgcscapoel +) | RAN Te 2 33 38 


The next leg, which was a run to center, was quite 
* exciting. Hazard and Mahto, as in the previous races, 
outclassed the fleet, while the others had a good race 
between themselves. Before the turn was made Pista- 
kee had come up into fourth place, jibing close behind 
Iota. The boats set their spinakers on their run to 
Wildwood, and Hazard made a slight gain over Mahto. 
In the second division of the 20-footers Gadfly passed 
Monogquet, otherwise the order remained unchanged. 
The boats were timed round Wildwood as follows: 


ee BO Fe Pe ae sees iciscossscte 
ee Te eee 2 4723 Gadfly ............ 
TORR, cvcvovcovovedesoetbovand 2 4908 Monoquet 


From Wildwood there was a two-mile beat back to 
the starting line at Clarke street. In the stiff breeze it 
was wet work for the little boats, and Capt. Ordway, of 
the Mahto, drove his boat up to windward in a relent- 
less manner. Capt. Pillsbury, on the Hazard, did his 
best, but it wasn’t good enough; Mahto passed him and 
pulled out a little lead into the bargain, while Mono- 
quet came fast enough to put herself in third place. 
The times at the end of the first round were: 


SY’ ES SSS 338 56 Pistakee ...............000 3 25 22 
a EE eee” 3 19 BOAR jw ochassnsvciuspsanmocd 3 25 26 
Monoquet .......-....000 BAe Bh MOM. abevapigs scdacoasens 3 33 35 


Once off the wind again, Hazard began to gain; foot 
by foot she pulled up on the White Bear competitor, but 
she couldn’t get by her, and when the boats turned 
center Mahto still led by 2s., which she increased to 
32 when the Dellwood mark was reached. Eight min- 
utes astern Pistakee, Iota and Monoquet rounded with- 
in 32s. of each other, while Gadfly labored far behind. 
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Mahto continued to gain, and when the time was 
taken at Wildwood she was im. and gs. ahead of 


Hazard—a lead which she increased 2m: and 33s. at 


the finish. The official summary» 
Start, 2:15:00: 


ty 


Heeseys. 
SReeuser 
rotors rocotett 
SERBEED 


SBSEBSs 





ii 


The result of this race was that Mahto was. awarded 
the championship cup of the 2oft. class. She deserved 
her victory, and was handled in a most skilful manner 
by Mr. L. P. Ordway, who had as his crew W. J. 
Murray, I. E. Ramaley and C. A. Reed. 

Hazard, sailed by Mr. Alfred F. Pillsbury, who had 
as his crew W. D. Morse, Daniel Raymond and A. Wil- 
cox, was awarded the pennant for the second best boat. 

The starting gun for the 17-footers was fired at 2:20, 
all crossing within 10s. of each other, Xenia in the lead. 
We're Here undertook to pass Xenia on the run down 
to center, and Xenia’s skipper claimed that a foul oc- 
curred, and protested accordingly, but the protest was 
not allowed. Shortly after this Xenia’s spinaker. broke 
and she was handicapped during the rest of the race by 
the loss of that sail. Times at center were: 


We've Hore: ios. iiviied 22915 Xenia 
El Comancho ...........++ 2 29 33 

We're Here continued to run away from her com- 
petitors on the reach to Dellwood, and Xenia passed 
El Comancho. Times at. Dellwood were: 


We're. Here ..0.0005000000d 2 37 49 El Comancho ............. 2 39 45 
Xenia 2 38 36 ; 


We're Here continued to gain; Xenia ran away from 
Menenet, who was entirely overpowered .by the heavy 
reeze. 

After this it was a procession all the way round the 
course. Xenia went better to windward than her com- 
petitor, but her mast was. badly sprung, and her skipper 


was unable to do her justice on that account. The times 
at the finish were, for the 17ft. class: 
Start, 2:20:00: 
Finish Elapsed. 
WEED BOOS . wecdvcocasconevesnpenzasebacstenscel 4 48 2 B 54 
PME | Sc cduvncdvcccvesiuuvccedepethdasalihdedvete 4 5O 26 2 30 26 
Be CED bc ccccnnecessendvonsoceseiees cote 501 41 2 51 41 


The same officials presided over this race as on the 
previous days. 


Fourth Day, Thursday, Aug. 25. 


The conditions on this fourth and last of the races 
were about the same as on the third. The wind was not 
blowing quite so hard, but both the 23-footers had single 
reefs in their mainsails, though the 17-footers sailed un- 
der full sail. 

Akela had on a larger mainsail than on the previous 
day, and in consequence her sail area was about the 
same as Hoodlum’s. The big match was started at 
10:25, and Hoodlum led over the line by about 2os., 
breaking out her spinaker as she crossed. Akela got 
into a good deal of trouble with her spinaker, but in 
spite of this gained 14s. on Hoodlum, and jibed round 
the center buoy close behind her. 

Both boats started on the reach to Dellwood, and 
Akela ran up rapidly, attempting to force a passage 
to leeward of Hoodlum, and thus get the inside track 
at the mark, which was to be left to starboard. 

But she wasn’t quite fast enough-to do this; Mr. 
Griggs evidently thought his best chance was to go 
by Hoodlum to windward, and attempted to do so. It 
was quite evident that Mr. Burton could have stopped 
him from doing this, had he wished to, for he didn’t 
even luff with Akela. 

The boats were now nearing the buoy. Hoodlum, as 
Mr. Burton had calculated, had about a half length of- 
overlap on Akela at the mark. Of course, Akela should 
have given her room, but she didn’t, and Hoodlum, in 
trying to keep clear of her, not only struck the mark, 
but also ran her bowsprit 4in. into Akela’s side, just 
aft of the mast. The boats were coming very fast, and 
the collision was a hard one. Hoodlum got clear, hold- 
ing her sheets, and sailed on, while Akela, instead of 
following her, paid off and went ashore to repair her 
damage. Hoodlum sailed the course alone, crossing the 
finish line at 12:39:10. She broke her tiller square off 
one mile from the finish, and had to be sailed to wind- 
ward by her jib. 

When the boats came ashore, Mr. Griggs was asked 
for his statement of the facts. He said: “If Hoodlum had 
jibed sooner, it would not have happened. When I 
jibed my boat she’ came back very fast. I shall not 
file any protest. I am done-sailing.~ Burton did not 
intend to hit me, I am sure of that, and both he and 
Higginson are all right, but I wish their main sheet 
man had jibed sooner.” In answer to this statement, 
Mr. Burton said: “We had the inside course for the 
buoy at Dellwood. Akela had the windward position, 
coming to the buoy. When the boats jibed Hoodlum 
was to windward, and had an overlap. Akela should 
havé givén us room to get around the mark. That she 
did not do. We jibed as quickly as we could, but struck 


her, and trying to keep clear of her, we fouled the 


mark.” 

Such was the accident which marred the last day's 
racing. Hoodlum was in the lead when it occurred, 
though it is doubtful whether she could have kept it. 

The 17-footers sailed a final race this morning, Xenia 
winning over We’re Here and El Comancho. The start 
ing gun was fired at 10:30 A. M. All the boats crossed 
the line at about the same time, with El Comahcho 
slightly in the lead. Just after crossing the line We’re 
Here broke her spinaker pole. Both El Comancho and 
Xenia passed her. The times at the center buoy were: 

aniicen taped 10 39 25 We're Here 
papeavccacaeeenseg 10 39 43 - 

When the boats rounded center for the second time 
and started for the run to Wildwood, Xenia was leading 
the Minnetonka boat by 1m. 31s., while We’re Here was 
in her turn as far ahead of El Comancho. Just after 
rounding Wildwood, We’re Here broke her jib halyard 
and lost a minute and a half. Qn windward work 


Xenia outsailed We're Here badly, and at the Clarke 
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street buoy had a lead of 6m. and 13s. On the runs 
and reaches which followed We're Here made good 
gains on Xenia, but she lost again badly in the beat to 
windward, and at the finish she was 6m. and 20s. behind 
the White Bear boat. 

The official summary: 


Start, 10:30:00: 

, Finish Elapsed. 
ER IME RTs 5 ons chsoa dye eredcadneanin 01 2 “I 00 
WOOT MND: Bo son Sei nes cc decccncUcstcaccecebest 1 07 20 2 37 2 
SOND airs 0 cabs o bindoaiec tise svones odes 1 11 42 2 41 42 


This makes two races to Xenia’s credit. A third race 
was to be sailed this afternoon after the writer left. 
Xenia was sailed in her races by Com. H. T. Drake, 
who had as his crew F. R. Bigelow and Charles Powers. 
There has been a strong feeling prevalent among the 
yachtsmen that next year’s races will be held at Lake 
Winnebago. The races this year have been on the 
whole quite satisfactory, and Minnesota yachtsmen may 
well feel proud of their boats, for they carried off first 
and second honors in all the classes but one, and in 
that one the defeated boat Akela made an admirable 
showing. 


A. Henry HIGGInson. 


The Quincy Challenge Cup. 

Tue first series of races for the handsome perpetual 
challenge cup established last winter by the Quincy Y. 
C. for the 21ft. l.w.l. class of the Y. R. A. of Massachu- 
setts was begun last week, the result of five days’ sail- 
ing being that each side won two races, and the defender 
was dismasted, the final race being set for Sept. 1. The 
challenger, Duchess, représenting the Lynn Y. C., is 
a new boat, designed and. partly built by C. D. Mower, 
head draftsman for Arthur Binney, the designer, and is 
very similar to the succesful Vitesse, designed, built 
and raced last year in the 15ft. class by Mr. Mower. 
Duchess was designed for the 18ft. class, regardless of 





. the Quincy cup, but it was decided to challenge with 


her;..though she was certain to be outmatched to the 
extent of some 3ft. of length, with no time allowance. 
As she practically went up into the 21ft. class, she was 
allowed to.carry five instead of four men, and as trimmed 
for these races she measured 18ft. gin. She is owned 
by Charles Hayden. Recruit was designed by J. R. 
Purdon, and built by the Lawley & Son Corporation 
for F. B. Rice, commodore of the Quincy Y. C., special- 
ly for the defense of the cup; she is of very light con- 
struction, and fully up to the 21ft. limit, in fact she 
has needed alterations to get her safely on the right 
side of the line. 

The conditions call for a series of three out of five 
races. It was expected that several other boats would 
enter with Duchess as challengers, but none appeared. 
The Quincy Y. C. was represented by Secretary J. S. 
Whiting; the Lynn Y. C. by W. A. Estes, these two 
choosing a third judge, A. G. McVey. The steam yacht 
Anaet A. C. Norcross, was used as the committee 

oat. 

On Monday morning the wind was S.W. and 
puffy, with force enough to induce the crew of Duchess 
to tie in three reefs, while Recruit had two, both 
carrying small jibs. The course was to leeward and 
return, two and a half miles out, around the red dolphin 
at- Hull, two rounds. making nine miles. On board the 
challenger were Arthur H. Parker, John A. Blanchard, 
Charles Hayden, E. M. Horton and C. D. Mower. 
Recriut. was. sailed by Henry M. Faxon, Arthur Heith, 
Harold. B. Faxon, Frank Crane and J. L. Whiton. 

The start was made from the gun at 2:05 P. M., Re- 
cruit leading over the line. Duchess, just astern, was 
quicker with her spinaker. She held close on Recruit’s 
weather quarter over the greater part of the leg, finally 
turning within 25s. of Recruit. On the wind Recruit 
began to gain, and showed a lead of over a minute 
when the first round ended: 


obs tBTaGs Tiedens 25850 Duchess 


Spinakers were set for the run out, Duchess gained, 
and was very close at the turn. As the wind fell a little 
on. the beat horhe, Duchess shook out her third reef. 
Recruit followed by shaking out her second reef, but in 
the hurry one reef point was left tied, and the sail was 
badly torn. Soon after Duchess shook out her second 
reef, also tearing. her sail, but not badly. Recruit did 
very poor work with her damaged mainsail, and was 
badly beaten. 


Recruit 


Finish. Elapsed. 
DANG Salvi eos 0 SSTbecSiGa oSachieenldiycctesinen 00 25 1 oS 25 
BE in Brdetens susp ntneece debe %eciba thdne tase 0% 417 30 212 3 


After the race the torn mainsails were sent to Wilson 
& Silsby’s loft, being repaired there for the next morn- 
ing. 

The course for the second race was a triangle of six 
miles, sailed twice. The race was started to windward 
in an easterly breeze, but by the shifting of the wind 
to S. and S.W. the three legs were to windward. The 
start was made at 2 P. M., Recruit going over on time, 
while Duchess was not near the line, and lost half a 
minute in the light air. The first leg was a matter of 
calms and flukes, each going in turn, Duchess having a 
lead of but 7s. at the first mark. Recruit went ahead and 
had a lead of 1m. 22s. at the second mark. The wind 
was now settled at S.W. and steady, just right for a 
fair trial to windward. Reeruit managed to add 1m. 
10s., the first round being timed: 


Sicatbee dvd. otty 315 51 Duchess 


The second round showed a steady gain for Recruit, 
the final times being: 


Recruit 


Finish. Elapsed. 
WEE i, i ccotel Gbapevisdvcat cdesivvswcns twee 411 06 2 11 06 
CES. hs as Eade tect cviweiseccsisciso ted 4 21 38 2 21 38 


The course for the third race was windward and lee- 
ward, two rounds, making nine miles, with a fresh S.W. 
breeze. Each boat had two reefs in, but the second reef 
came out before the start, at 3 P. M. After some quick 
work Duchess went over just ahead of Recruit, breaking 
out her spinaker, smartly, while Recruit was slow with 
hers. At the first mark Recruit had a lead of 26s. 

Recruit carried her large working jib to windward 
while Duchess showed a small jib, both being reefed. 
The first round was timed: 


Recruit «...cccesecseeees ed 43 27 Duchess 


‘Srpr. 
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DUCHESS——DESIGNED BY 


Cc. D. MOWER, 189. 


From Photo by N. L. Stebbins. 


On the run Recruit gained but 1os., when they turned, 
however, Duchess stopped to tie in her third reef, and 
with but one reef on Recruit she was badly beaten. 
The times were: 


: Finish. Elapsed. 
BE ada dhs oo kesdpvocctsdgedeevecnccqonecuase 4 29 00 1 29 00 
PEE, Labdastendisde vassectsenetenespesccvereed 4 41 54 1 41 54 


On Thursday there was a very light east wind when 
the race was started at 3 P. M. over a triangular course, 
Recruit leading Duchess by 8s. over the line. The race 
was mainly a drift, with the wind shifting to S.W. and 
falling altogether at times. Recruit finished at 6:31:32, 
the time limit expiring at 6:30. Duchess finished at 
6:32:40. 

On Friday there was a fresh westerly breeze, Duchess 
tying in three reefs, and Recruit two. It was agreed 
to sail but one round of the six-mile triangle. The start 
was made at 3 P. M., Recruit leading over the line, and 
gaining Im. 30s. on the reach to first mark. This two 
miles was covered in 11m. 10s., and the next two, also 
reaching, in 1om. Is., the mark being timed: 


Rien ce View Sens :+-3 2118 Duchess 


Both came hard on the wind, and Recruit was easily 
holding her own, but her mast split below the jaws as 
she went through a lively sea, and finally broke. Duchess 
finished at 4:01:26. The next race, probably the final 
one, will be started at 10:30 on Sept. 1. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


Last week was a busy one at Oyster Bay, through the 
visit of the five one-design knockabouts of the Corin- 
thian Y. C., of Philadelphia, for the series of.interclub 
matches with the Seawanhaka fleet. The racing covered 
the whole week and a day over, from Saturday to 
Saturday, the first and last days being devoted to special 
races, while five days were given to the interclub 
matches. The visiting fleet was at Oyster Bay on Aug. 
19, including Kid, owned by Mrs. Geary, and sailed by 
Barklee Henry; Fly, owned by Charles Brock and Mrs. 
Crozier, and sailed by Mr. Brock; Grilse, owned and 
sailed by Robert Toland; Spider, owned and sailed by 
Parker Freeman, and Fareeda, owned by Com. Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer and sailed by Charles V. Grant. 

The Seawanhaka representatives were: Gloria, owned 


Recruit 


by J. Rogers Maxwell, Jr., and sailed by J. Frederick © 


Tams; Stella, owned by John S. Hoyt and sailed by 
J. Sherman Hoyt; Kewaydin, owned by R. C. Wetmore 
and sailed by R. W, Gibson; Dacoit, owned by H. L. 
Maxwell, and Tosto, owned by L. M. Scott, each sailed 
by her owner, ~ 

The race of Aug. 20 was over a course from Oyster 
Bay to Greenwich, where the Indian Harbor Y. C. had 
planned a clambake and other festivities for the vis- 
itors. Com. Rouse offered the cup won by Mistral in 
the New London race as a prize for this race. The 
start was made at 10 A. M. in a flat calm, and after 
drifting all day the yachts gave up and returned to 
Oyster Bay, only one, Dacoit, making Greenwich at 
dark. 


The first of the interclub races was started on Monday 
morning over a triangular course off Center Island 
Buoy, in the Sound. .The yachts raced for points, each 
being credited with the number of boats on the other 
side which she defeated. The races were in charge of 
C. W. Wetmore, of the Seawanhaka race committee, as- 
sisted by Walter T. Owen and Isaac W. Jeanes, of the 
Corinthian Y. C., of Philadelphia. The first race was 


sailed in a fresh westerly wind, the times being: 


- 
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Stella, Dacoit, Tosto and Gloria win 5 points each; 
Kewaydin’ wins 4 points. Total for Seawanhaka Club, 
24 points. Kid wins 1 point for Philadelphia Club. 

On Tuesday there was a reefing breeze, and the inside 
course, starting and finishing off the club house, was 
chosen, the start being made at 2:05: 





Finish. Elapsed 
Gs Mes canidnndpn nies és chenesesiaeace 3 55 00 1 50 00 
Dacoit, S. C. Y. C. q 1 52 15 
Tosto, S. C. Y. C. 1 52 45 
Kid, P. C. Y¥. C, 1 55 56 
Gloria, S. C. Y. C. 1 56 20 
Grilse, P. C. Y. 1 56 51 
Kewaydin, S. C. 1 57 27 
spider, F.C. ¥. C. . 1 57 28 
Fareeda, P. C. Y. 1 58 33 
MOE re Ce ech osccceatececates cSUue 4 02 45 1 58 45 


Stella, Dacoit and Tosto win 5 points each; Gloria 
wins 4 points, and Kewaydin 3 points for the Sea- 
wanhaka Club; total, 21 points. Kid wins 2 points and 
Grilse 1 point for the Philadelphia Club; total, 3 points. 

Grand total to date, Seawanhaka Club 46 points, and 
Philadelphia Club 4 points. 

On Wednesday there was a reefing breeze from S.W., 
and the course was laid out N.N.E., three miles, out- 
side the harbor. Fly lost her rudder at the outer mark 
on the second round, and was steered home with an 


oar. The times were: 

. Elapsed 
Glovia, &. Cr ¥3'C. 46 44 
Stella, S. C. Y. 

Kid, P. C. ¥. C 


Dacoit, S. C. Y. 
1 I 
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Fly, P. C. ¥. € 


Gloria and Stella won 5 points each, Dacoit won 4, and 
Tosto won 3 for the Seawanhaka Club. Total for the 
day, 17 points.. Kid won 3 for the Philadelphians, 
Fareeda 2, and Spider, Grilse and Fly won 1 each. 
Total for Philadelphia for the day, 8 points. The total 
number of points.to date won by the Seawanhaka Club 
in the three days’ racing is 63, against a total of 12 
for the Philadelphia Club. 

On Thursday there was a fresh S.W. wind for the 
triangular course, the times being: 





Finish. ape 
Dei Bi Mie, icncagsetenapctascttere sete 5 36 23 3 06 23 
Kewaydin, S. C. Y. C. . 3 07 08 
Kid, P. GY. C. wi. : 3 09 21 
Fareeda, P. C. Ys C. . i 31111 
Dacoit, S. C. Y. G3 a 3 12 30 
Tosto, S. C. Y- AG wT ddan ae camicaendle oaegd 313 18 
Spiders By Coe al iva om on ane-sascenqeosciponcd 8 15 11 
Grilse,. B.C. 8 Cp og. ccdcccucccescvescccesceses 5 45.38 3 15 38 


Stella and -Kewaydin won 4 points each, and Dacoit 
and Tosto 2 each for the Seawanhaka Club. Kid and 
Fareeda won 2 points each for Philadelphia. 
points for the day, Seawanhaka, 12; Philadelphia, 4. 
Grand total to date, Séawanhaka, 75; Philadelphia, 10. 

As Fly was unable to Sail, the winning boat of Wed- 
nesday, Gloria, was dropped by the Seawanhaka side, 
making four each. - rae ; 

The last race was sailed on Friday in a light norther- 


Total - 














ly breeze, Fly being repaired and Gloria starting. The 
times were: 


Finish. Elapsed. 





Kid, P. C. Y. C. 5 11 10 2 51 10 
Stella, S.C. Y. C 5 15 15 2 56 15 
Spider, P. C. Y. 5 23 22 3 03 22 

acoit, S. C. Y. 5 29 28 3 09 28 
Grilse, P. C. Y. 5 33 32 3 13 32 
fosto, S.C. Y. 5 34 50 3 14 50 
Fly, P. C. Y. C. 5 42 32 3 22 32 
Fareeda, P. C. 5 43 43 3 23 43 
Kewaydin, S. 5 44 45 3 20 45 
GHAGEE, Ge Gar a Mgr cotetetetecnedcsnctgisedanscs 5 45 07 3 25 07 


Kid wins 5 points for the Philadelphia Club; Spider 
wins 4, Grilse 3, and Fly and Fareeda 2 each. Total 
points for the day for the Philadelphia Club, 16. 

Stella wins 4 points for Seawanhaka, Dacoit 3, and 
Tosto 2, a total for the day for the Seawanhaka Club of 
9 points. ’ 

The grand total for the entire series, which closed with 
this race, stands: Seawanhaka, 85, and Philadelphia, 31 
points. Of these Stella, leading boat of the Seawan- 
haka fleet, has won 23 points, and Kid, leading boat of 
the Philadelphia Club, won 14 points during the series. 

In the evening a dinner was served, at which many 
members and the visitors were present. 

The principal event of Saturday was a private match 
between Norota, D. B. Burnham, and Hussar, J. D. 
Baird, for a cup costing $100 and a stake of $500 per 
side. The wind was fresh N.E., and the course was 
five miles to windward, from Center Island Buoy to a 
buoy off Shippan Point and return, two rounds, making 
twenty miles. Norota was steered by D. Leroy Dres- 
ser, and Hussar by C. G. Davis. Hussar led over the 
course, the times being: 


R.M. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Bimeedss 3, Dita asicccccadecs 39.05 3 26 00 3 22 14 
Norota, D. B. Burnham ......... 41.84 3 29 40 3 29 40 


In the afternoon one of the regular knockabout races 
was sailed, with thirteen starters, including the five 
Philadelphia boats. Stella won. 


The Lipton Challenge. 


THE personal representative of Sir Thomas Lipton, 
Mr. Charles Russell, arrived at Quebec on Aug. 19, and 
at New York on Aug. 23, being met by two of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s business representatives, who escorted 
him to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. During the day he 
was called on by Secretary Oddie and Treasurer Hurst, 
of the New York Y. C., and later in the day he visited 
the club house on Madison Avenue. On the afternoon 
of Thursday of last week he met at the private office of 
Com. Morgan those members of the special Cup com- 
mittee who were in town, Com. Morgan, Secretary 
Oddie, Treasurer Hurst, and Messrs. E. M. Brown and 
H.- B. Duryea. Gen. Paine, who was appointed, de- 
clined to serve. The details of the meeting were not 
made public, but Mr. Russell brought no formal chal- 
lenge, merely stating to the committee the general views 
of his principal. 

On Aug. 24 the special committee of the Royal Ulster 
Y. C., Vice-Com. R. G. Sharman-Crawford, Hon. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Hugh C. Kelly, and Hugh M. McGil- 
downey, accompanied by Mr. Will Fife, Jr., sailed for 
New York on the Britannic. They will bring the formal 
challenge, and it is expected that all arrangements will 
be made for the match. : 

For some time past Mr. C. Oliver Iselin has been in 
conference with the Herreshoffs over a new defender, 
and though the same secrecy surrounds everything as 
in 1893-5, it is settled that all arrangements have been 
made to begin work at once on a new boat, to be 
managed by Mr. Iselin; Com. J. Pierpont Morgan be- 
ing named as the largest if not the sole owner. Messrs. 
H. P. Duryea and H. P. Whitney were also in consul- 
tation with the Herreshoffs in regard to a second boat, 
but they have given up the idea, as it is understood that 
the firm wishes to build but one boat. This boat, which 
will naturally be an improved Defender, is estimated at 
costing $120,000, but, of course, anything like official 
figures are not accessible. It is also arranged that De- 
fender shall be rebuilt, the estimated cost being $25,000, 
for use in the trial races. 

It is reported from the Clyde that Valkyrie III. will 
be refitted and raced against Shamrock, Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s new boat; and also that the Duke d’Abruzzi, 
owner of Bona, has placed an order with Mr. Watson 
for a cutter of the length agreed on. 

The popular assumption is that the match will be 
made between yachts of goft. I.w.l., and this will prob- 
ably be the case in spite of the obvious fact that quite 
as good sport can be had, with a larger fleet in the 
trial races and a far lower cost, in yachts of 60 to 7oft. 
l.w.l. 





The Flying Proa. 


Hamitton, Ont., Aug. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been much interested in the articles from your 
correspondents relating to the flying proa, but think 
there must be a mistake in one of them. where it as- 
serts that the flat side of the hull is on the windward 
side. Now, as I understand it, the flat side answers 
the purpose of a centerboard, and could only work as 
such on the lee side—the outrigger acting as a large 
hiking board on the weather. Your first correspondent 
on the subject thinks that the wave action caused by 
two rounded hulls placed parallel would retard the speed 
of the craft, but judging by the late Seawanhaka races, 
the catamaran (for the Dominion was nothing else) 
did not seem to suffer from this cause. 

I think it has been clearly proved that the wave mo- 
tion is produced, not by the shape of the two hulls, but 
by the fact that they are generally fixed rigidly together. 
Mr. Herreshoff, working on this theory, has designed 
some catamarans with a ball-and-socket joint holding 
the two hulls together, so that each hull is entirely in- 
dependent of the other .as to.the angle at which it is 
with’ the surface of the water, allowing each hull to 
adapt itself to the ‘sirface of the wave passing under 
it, and, df’ course, Hiolding them always parallel. The 
result of this is that he has produced a craft for which 
he claims the high speed of twenty-one miles an hour. 

My idea is that if two canoes were joined together in 
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this wav a éraft of high speed would result, as an 
enormous sail spread could be carried with ‘perfect 
safety. Hoping to see the ideas of many others on 
this subject in yout paper. C. H. Hooper. 

{Our correspondent is in error as to Dominion; as 
she is clearly not a catamaran, but based on radically 
different principles. We have received several other 
letters on this subject, but they require illustrations, 
which are not yet ready.] 





Hudson River Y. C. Annual Race. 
New York—Hudson River. 
Sunday, Aug. 28. 


Tue Hudson River Y. C. sailed its annual race on 
Aug. 28, over its triangular course on the Hudson 


River, the wind being light from the south. The 
times were: 
Cabin Sloops—Start 12:10. 
Finish. Mogeed. Corrected. 
DEE: on vensosespeeenessppensatee 5 17 00 5 47 00 4 57 00 
DEEL wacnocsticssceepescheubecneeee 5 35 00 5 21 00 5 02 20 
Open Sloops—Start 12:10. 
ARE” Cov dsvie sess cobsndescctawed 5 08 00 5 02 00 
OED .. beavelidepschesevdeswepactusseye Did not finish. 
Sh BE when bhepnckdonetaehses seqnugih Did not finish. 
RAMEE ‘wcsvccsosroacdsocdscenvebosdese 4 20 00 400 00 4 00 00 
BIR <2 ocscccccsvnevccccccecdeste 5 20 00 5 00 00 4 56 30 
Cabin Catboats—Start 12:20. 
Irene G. Did not finish. 
Eureka ..-Did not finish. 













Ethel B. .--5 13 00 4 43 00 4 43 00 
P OROUE BL, iveccccccvesvcsndgdvemes 5 33 00 5 03 00 4 55 00 
meme TE; saccocccbscesbsbeache Did not finish. 
eae Did not finish. 
ME cnokesrasdaacesedhsaknsss ..-Did not finish. 
Good Enough Did not finish. 
Open Catboats—20ft. 2:20. 
Edna 4 03 00 3 59 00 
Clara S. 40 00 4 35 5 
} T Corlett 5 00 00 5 00 00 
Open Catboats, under 20ft.—Start 12:20. 
BSE ccogocccaccvccescusesiencesessen Did not finish. 
ML Wa susotavenenappnowanea> ..-4 23 00 3 53 00 3 51 20 
BM. C. Miner .soscvverpovees ..»-Did not finish. 
a ee een} - ..-8 38 00 3 08 00 3 07 00 
DEe cc ccccsccesccescvecctonsspcees Did not finish. 


The winners were Margaret, Zetes, Ethel B., Edna 
and C. T. Wills. Zetes wins the special cup for best 
elapsed time, defeating C. T. Wills 3m. and 10s., and 
Margaret 59m. and 10s. 





Up-to-Date Yachting. 


It is evident that the Seawanhaka 2oft. class has no 
monopoly of the bad features of modern designing. In 
describing the-Quincy cup matches of last week, the 
Boston Globe says: “Recruit has been brought into the 
class by pulling her bow upward and thus shortening 
her waterline forward.” Recruit is of very light con- 
struction, entirely too light even for one season’s races, 
and has already been rebuilt to enable her to sail this 
series, for which she was specially built. Of the other 
boat the Globe says: “Skipper Parker, of Duchess, 
stated after the race that he did not care to force his 
boat to-day, as it was a forlorn hope, and he judged 
it better to reef and come home easy. He wanted to 
save her for some more races in the 18ft. class, and to 
push her on the last leg would have strained her con- 


siderably.” 
Grap- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter-century, 














Fixtures. 


Sept. 2.—Chicago, Ill—Montgomery Ward & Co. live-bird dia- 
mond badge contest. 

Sept. 3. Natick, Mass.—Amateur shoot of the Natick Gun 
Club. On Sept. 5 if stormy. S. Bowker, Manager. 

Sept. 5.—Worcester, Mass.—Worcester Sportsman’s Club Labor 
Day shoot; open to all. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. s 

Sept. 5.—Corning, N. Y.—First Labor Day shooting tournament 
Rain Makers’ Gun Club; targets. Harry di Sternberg, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Newark, N. J.—Forester Gun Club’s Labor Day mer- 
cherdise shoot. John Fleming, Captain. : 

Sept. 5.—Pawling, N._Y.—All-day shoot of the Pawling Gun 
Club; targets. Morton Haynes, Sec’y. 


Sept. 5.—Woodiawn, L. I.—Labor Day shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club. . C. Frost, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Schenectady, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Schenectady 
Gun Club. 


Sept. 5.—Meriden, Conn.—Fourth annual Labor Day tournament 

of the Parker Gun Club. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. : 
Sept. SO—Renting, Sa Penn Gun Club’s merchandise and 

int ty tro shoot; targets. 

Sept. B&—Rock Island, Ill --Rock Island Gun Club’s amateur 

tournament. 

Sept. 6-9.—Kansas City, Mo.—Schmelzer Arms Co.’s fifth annual 
tournament; targets and live birds. ; 
7-8.—Kingston, N. Y.—Tournament of Hudson River 
League, on unds Kingston Gun Club. 

Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
gocgtice, onan the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 
F. St ec’y. 

Sept. 1-8.—Sideil, Ill.—Sidell Gun Club’s tournament; targets 
~~. H. ¢: mee, Manager. 

ept. 7-8.—Cherokee, la.—Second annual tournament of the 
Cherokee Gun Club. Irving Weart, Sec'y. 
Sept. 7-9.—Aledo, Ill—Aledo Gun Club’s amateur tournament. 
Sept. 9.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot on grounds of Bos- 


ton Shooting Association, O. R. Dirkey, Manager. __ 

Sept. 1%16.—Detroit, _Mich.—Tournament of Michigan Trap- 
Shooters’ e. W, H. Brady, % 

Sept. 17.—New Brunswick, N. J.—Shoot of the Central New 
Jersey League. Be ee 

Sept. 21-22.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Gun Club’s eighteenth 


ual tournament. J. R. Donnelly, \ 
erSept, ids -Omehs, Neb.— Fourth oneal shoot of the Du Pont 
G ‘lub, 
Sept. "28-29.—Bloomfield, Ind.—Bloomfield Gun Club’s target 
tournament. 
Oct. 46,—Newburgh, N. Y¥.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 


's tournament. 
12-13.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour 

W. Woodfil, Rec "y. 
Oct. 18-20.—Nashville, Tenn.—At Belle Meade Stock Farm; two 
days targets; two live birds; $500 added. W. R. Elliston, Man- 


ager 

Oct. 18-21.—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
Two at s; two at live birds; $500 added. 

On 21.— ee - .—Fourth ononel - em < 
the timore Shooting Association; two days a s, 
live birds. Geo. S. Harrison, Sec’y. : : 


for 3k Eikwood Fuk, Loge Beane, R. .—Thp tpt 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. ~ 


Club secretaries ave invited to send their scores for publication 2 
hese columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Tice 
in all events are considered as divided uniess otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 


A_three days’ tournament will be held at Morgan’s Grove, Sept. 
6, 7 and 8 Morgan’s Grove is reached from Baltimore and 
Washington by B. & O. R. R. to Shenandoah Junction, W. Va. 
It is five miles from the latter city, on the line of the N. & W. 
R. R. Co. The tournament is held in conjunction with the Mor- 
gan’s Grove County Fair, and has been lar; a by local 
shooters, and also shooters from the oining counties and 
States. There are seven events on the first day’s programme, 
four at 10 and three at 15 targets, 50 5 
Second day, two events, 10 targets each $1; three at each $1.25; 
four at 20, each $1.50; one three-men team race, targets, $3 
per team; one at 26 targets, for Morgan’s Grove Fair trophy, open 
to all. Third day, five 15-target events, of which one is if the rest 
$1.25 entrance; three yn events, each $1.50; one at targets 
for silver cup, open to residents of Jefferson and Berkely counties, 
W. Va., and Washington and Frederick counties, Md. Mr. J. W. 
Pentz and Dr. J. P. Bishop, Managers. 


Mr. Ralph L. Trimble, of Covington, Ky., informs us that he isno 
longer a representative of the Du Pont and Hazard powder com- 
panies, and that his release was occasioned by the companies 

aving completely retired from the sale of loaded shotgun ammu- 
nition, which formed the basis for introducing those brands of 
smokeless powder into localities where not an ounce of anything 
excepting black powder had been used. Mr. Trimble was under 
the jurisdiction of R. S. Waddell, agent, and traveled through 
the. Central and Southern States. He is thoroughly familiar with 
the trade and has a very large personal following. He is a first- 
class shot and has had a number of years of practical business 
experience among sportsmen of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The Labor Day tournament of the Parker Gun Club, Meriden, 
Conn., is open to all, and has a programme of ten events, seven 
at 15 targets, $1.30 entrance; two at 20 targets, $2.40 entrance, 
and one at 30 target, $2.60 entrance, a total of $16.50 entrance for 
the entire programme. To the first high gun, first, second and 
third low guns, $5 each, shooting through the programme. Pro- 
gramme events begin at 9:30. Four moneys, divided by the Rose 
system. Targets 2 cents, included in all entrances. Shooters may 
enter for price of targets only. Should there be time, a miss- 
and out, straightaway, 20yds. rise, $1, and 10 targets, expert rules, 
entrance $1, will be shot. Take electric cars to Hanover Park. 


Under date of Aug. 29, Mr. Samuel Bowker writes us as fol- 
lows: “In regard to the amateur shoot at Natick, Mass., scheduled 
to take place on Sept. 3 (5th if sone, we are pleased to state 
that from indications so far presented there will be from thirt 
to fifty shooters in attendance. Merchandise values will reac 
about $150, and there will be in all about $75 in added money to 
the sweepstake events. Shooters will be protected by awnings 
over the shooting stand, and stands for spectators have also been 
erected. Experts and professionals are barred from entry except 
for birds only.” 


The programme of the fifth monthly shoot of the Greenfield 
Gun Club, Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 5, contains twelve events, of 
which six are at 10 targets, 50 cents entrance; four at 15 targets 
7% cents, and two at 20, $1 entrance. Targets 1% cents, include 
in entrance. Shooting commences at 1 o’clock. Moneys divided 
according to the Rose system. Magautrap will be used in all 
events. ates for private shooting matches can be arranged for 
S captinahen to the secretary, John C. Knode, Greenfield avenue, 

ittsburg. 


The match for the cast iron badge at Eau Claire, a full account of 
which, written by Mr. Hough, is published in this department, was 
of an exceptionally high order. eikes won by a score of 99 out 
of 100, the lost bird dying out of bounds, while Gilbert made 
the excellent score of 94, with two dead out of bounds. Heikes 
used his Winchester, with 45grs. of Schultze in a Leader shell 
while Gilbert, we presume, used his Smith gun and favorite load 
of 34¢drs. of Du Pont powder in a Leader shell. 


Mr. Arthur A. Fink, of Reading, Pa., well known for his en- 
thusiasm in matters pertaining to trap-shooting, made a brief call 
in Forest AND STREAM office on Monday of jast week. He re- 
turned on that day to his home. He repomaeé that trap matters are 
active in and about Reading, and that the Mount Penn Gun Club’s 
forthcoming tournament, Sept. 5 and 6, of which he is manager, 
was most gratifyingly promising. 

The Interstate tournament at Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 7 and 8, 
closes the events of the Interstate Association for the year. 
The season as a whole has been notably successful, although the 
war interfered with a part of the Interstate programme—the shoots 
at Wilmington, Del., and Portsmouth, Va. , 7 small measure 
of the success was due to the Interstate’s skillful manager, Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner. 

In the watch charm handicap of the Brockton Gun Club, Aug. 
20, Leonard, Barrett and Allen tied, which tie will be shot off 
on Labor Day. In the 25-target event Grant, Stanley, Barrett, 
Leonard, Donoghue and Allen scored 25 each, Allen making a 
clean score apart from his handicap allowance. The club expects 
to hold an mvitation shoot on Labor Day. 


On Saturday of this week at Elkwood Park the Country Club 
cup will be shot for. The conditions are 20 live birds, $20. entrance, 
25 to 30yds. handicap, cup and 40 per cent. to winner; 11:30 A. M. 
On Sept. 7 there will be all-day sweepstake shooting. On Sept. 
10 Mumm prize, 30yds., 5 birds, entrance free; ties miss-and-out. 

In the live-bird contest at Morfey’s grounds, Lyndhurst, N. J., 
Aug. 23, $16.25 entrance, birds included, four moneys, Doty killed 


straight and took first money, $56; Brewer was second with 24, 
which won $42; Money and Morfe killed 23, dividing $28, while 
Bunk, Timmons and Daly divided bu on a score of 2 each. 


The shoot of the Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League, fixed 
for Aug. 24, at Warwick, N. Y., was called off in consequence 
of the non-attendance of the outside members. The Warwick 
shooters were keenly disappointed at the outcome. A club shoot 
was held instead. 

The Baltimore Shooting Association, Baltimore, Md., has set 
Oct. 18 to 21 inclusive, on which to hold its fourth annual 
fall tournament. Two days at targets; two at live birds. Geo. S. 
Harrison, 120 E. Baltimore street, secretary. 

In the SO0-target event at the Hingham Gun Club’s shoot on 
Aug. 20, the scores were as follows: Henderson 46, Allison 39, 
Howe 35 plus 2—37, Maynard 20, Higgins 25 plus 10—35, Keene 
27, Tinkham 41, Howard 24, Cook 28. ¢ last four were visitors. 

In the contest for the Chicago challenge trophy, Aug. 26, Mr. 
Thos. P. Hicks, the holder of the trophy, defeated V. L. Cunnyng- 
ham by a score of 23 to 21. Dr. S. Shaw challenged the winner 
forthwith after the contest. 

The Bloomfield Gun Club, Bloomfield, Ind., will hold a target 
tournament an Sept. 28 and 29. This club is a member of the 
Indiana Trap-Shooters’ League. 

In the contest for the Troisdorf cup at the Brooklyn Gun Club’s 
shoot last Saturday Dr. Smith was the winner after shooting off 
four ties with Mr. Skidmore. 


By referring to our trap fixtures, readers will note that Labor 
Ser (Se t. affords «ample opportunities: for shooters to test 
their skill. 


The next shoot of the Central New qo League will take 
place at New Brunswick, N. J., Sept. 17. 
“The regular monthly shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club 
takes place on Saturday of this week. 

Bernarp WareERs. 


Connecticut State League. 


Bristot, Conn., Aug. 25.—Inclosed find scores of. the fourth 
tournament of the Connecticut State held on the unds 
of the Bristol Gun Club, Monday, and a ri royal time they had 
at the tables. Shooters were present from New vi Hartford, 
Guilford, Thomaston, Windsor Locks C The 
teams were captained by Savage, of New Haven, and Mills, of 
= Bristol . Club; eighteen men on a side, 20 birds per man, 

mown angles: : 

Savage’s . team——Sa’ 18, Longdon Manross W. F. 
re ae CRO Beef 

em : ? 
Porter Buse he Penn 9, Hooker 7—2657. * 


Stevens 20, Neale 17, Hull 18, 
Cutler Treat 16, Fruit 
Zeta ik Birdsey 18 Burwell 11, % 1 Jedd 3, Harel 
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Lake City Gun Club. 


Warsaw, Ind., Aug. 25.—Our tournament, Aug. 17 and 18, 
was well attended? and was successful. . 

In almost every issue of sporting papers we see something about 
barring the manufacturers’ agents and experts. As for my part, 
I cannot see that it makes much difference, as some of the amateurs 
shoot fully as well as the experts, as will be seen by reference 
to the scores of our tournament. . 

The highest average for first day was won by Partington, Dr. 
A. F. Britt of Indianapolis. His score was 115 broken out of 
120 shot at. e highest average for the second day was won by 
Vail, R. Valentine, of Monroeville, O., score 111 out of 125: 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 17. 
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THURSDAY, AUG. 18. 
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J. S. Camprrevp. 


Audubon Gun Club.' 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 27.—To-day was an ideal day for shosting, 
and consequently the attendance at the’ weekly shoot of the Buffalo 
Audubon Chub showed a marked increase. The feature of the shoot 
was the eighth of the series of monthly cup shoots. This was 
event No. 4. It resulted in a tie between Chas. S. Burkhardt 
and Geo. Zoeller, which, will be shot off next Saturday. No. 


wo 


owas the i shoot; in Class A B. Talsma and Chas. S. Burk- 


hardt tied, Talsma winning the shoot-off. Dr. Carroll won Class 


B, and Dr. Sauer Class C: 
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Burrato Aupuson Gun C ius. 





Florists Gun Club. 


Puirapecenia, Aug. 23.—The main event of the Florists Gun 
Club’s monthly shoot was the president’s medal contest. The 
shooter making the greatest improvement over his previous record 
took the m for the month and received 6 points, the next five 
making similar improvement receiving 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 points re- 
spectively. There was a strong wind; weather warm, and shoot- 
ing hard. Smith broke 9 out of 100 for the day. 

eam match, 15 known s, four men: Burton 13, Anderson 
13, C. D. Ball 12, G. O. Bell 11; total 49. Smith 14, Park 12, Harris 
10, Jones 9; total 45. 

Team match, five men, 25\targets, known angles: Burton (cap- 
tain) 21, Anderson 21, C. D. Ball i7, G. Bell 17, L. Ball 8; total 
$4. a (captain) 25, Park 21, Harris 16, Jones 15, Wescott 16; 
tota 

President’s medal, 50 targets: 


Unknown. Known. Total. Points. 
17 36 os 
ll 20 6 
19 32 2 
16 37 2 

7 18 3 
il 26 o- 
2 47 5 
20 39 4 
21 41 1 
21 4 s 
19 35 hs 
a a os 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
WINNEBAGO GUN CLUB. 


Winnebago Gun Club, of the good shooting town of Oshkosh, 
Wis., made a very nice success of their tournament last week, 
beginning Aug. 20. Among others from abroad were Fish, Scam- 
mon, Churchill, Moon and Smith, of Eau Claire; Graves, of 
Loyal; Marsh, of Spokeville; Farber and Meunier, of Milwaukee. 
The second day showed a gain in attendance, and the’ affair is 
reported as pleasant, with honors well distributed, the Eau 
Claire and Milwaukee men having a shade the best in the totals.. 


COMING. 


Monroe Gun Club of Monroe, Mich., will hold a’ tournament, 
targets and live birds, Sept. 7-8, Jack Parker manager, which of 
course augurs well for a good shoot. 

Aledo Gun Club, of Aledo, I1l., will hold its annual shoot Sept. 
7-8-9, with seven target numbers and three live-bird events daily, 
and average money to three high guns at close of shoot. J 
F. enderson, Sec’y. 

Mr. W. D. ‘townsend, of Omaha, Neb., tells me that the fourth 
annual shoot of the Du Pont Gun Club, ot that city, will be a good 
affair and worth keeping in mind for Sept. 21-22-25. There wiil be 
$500 added money. In all likelihood the “equitable system” will 
he shot, or at least plans are now making to change the pro- 
grammes to that effect, it being thought better to use that system 
than the old one of class shooting. 

E. Hovuca. 


1200 Boyce Buritptnc, Chicago,’ Ill. 


CHICAGO CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


The contest for the Chicago challenge trophy between Thos. P. 
Hicks, holder, and V. L. Cunnyngham took place on Friday 
afternoon, Aug. 26, at 2:40 P. M., at Watson’s Park, Burnside 
Crossing, Ill. The attendance was comparatively small, though 
considerable interest was shown by those present. The sky was 
overcast, and a mild wind blew from the leit quarter. The birds 
were fairly good for summer birds. Among those trapped were 
some hot ones. : 

_The handicap was T. P. Hicks, 25 birds, 30yds. rise, and V. L. 
Cunnyngham, 25 birds, 2dyds. rise, still he shot at 30yds. from 
choice. Mr. Hicks shot a 10-gauge Wesley Richards, with 4%4drs. 
Du Pont powder, Smokeless shell, 1%0z. No. 7, while V. L. 
Cunnyngham shot a 12-gauge Wesley Kichards gun, with 3%drs. 
Schultze powder, Smokeless shells, 1%40z. No. 7. 

Both gentlemen shot in good form, and many good kills were 
made by each. 

The rules provide that a majority of the trustees shall be 
necessary to establish a handicap, giving birds and yards as they 
may deem proper to put all contestants on ar. equai footing. In 
this instance, one of the trustees being the hcider of the trophy, 
took no part in the handicap arrangement; another of 1he trustees 
being out of the city for several weeks, and only returned the 
morning of the day of the contest, hence the handicap seems to 
have been made by one trustee only, which is not in accordance 
with the rules. Still apprised of these existing conditions, Mr. 
Cunnyngham shot without a protest. 

It 1s expressed by several eligibles that a meeting should be 
called to elect trustees to replace those having personal interest 
in the trophy. ‘ 

es are detailed scores of the event, which was refereed 
by Jehn Watson. | 


Trap score type--Copyright, 1898, oy Forest and Stream Publishing Lo. 
54124484382214235245523554 
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Cunnyngham, 30yds.22221022%200122214* 22112 v—21 
844232853 48%1353542248121 
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Immediately after the contest Dr. Sirembo Shaw challenged 
Mr. Hicks under the rules, and he is the only one known to seek 
contest for the trophy at this time. : 

EUREKA GUN CLUB. 

The Eureka Gun Club held its regular weekly target contest 
on the club grounds, corner Seventy-ninth and Vincennes avenue, 
Saturday afternoon, Aug. 27. There was a large attendance. 
Among others were the wives of several members, who spent some 
time in practice at the traps. There was a soft sunlight, accom- 
panied with a fresh quartering wind, which made the shooting 
somewhat difficult. 

The trophy event, at 25 targets, was as follows: 

Class A: ). S. Houston 18, F. P. Stannard 21, E. M. Steck 13, 
W. D. Stannard 21, A. W. Adams 18, A. C. Paterson 20, R. B. 
Miller 15, W._E. Philips 17, W._R. Morgan 21. 

Class B: Darlington 11, H. F. Carson 23, H. B. Morgan 14, 
H. Vetter 21, C. W. Carson 21, V. L. Cunnyngham 20, O. V. 
Buck 18, R. B. Carson 14, S. Matthews 14, Doc Morton 17. 

Class C: Nita 18, Mrs. H. F. Carson 6, Boroff 22. 

The Classes A and B medal ties were not shot off. Class C was 
won by C. Borroff. 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club’s weekly was held on Aug. 27. The 
attendance was fair. The wind blew from the left quarter. The 
targets thrown were somewhat erratic in their flight. é 

Following are scores in the trophy event of 25 birds; known 
traps, unknown angles: 

Class A was won by R. Kuss on a straight score. Class B was won 
by Samuel Young in the shoot-off, and Class C was won by 
De Maris: 

Workman 21, Nusley 18, Pollard 20, Meek 21, Neal 14, Kuss 25, 
Shaw 20, De Maris 19, Richards 22, Smedes 22, Young $2, Palmer 
9, Hellman 15, Comelson 12, Hicks 23, Eaton 14, Kelly 20. 

Shoot-off for B medal: Young 14, Smedes 11. 

A. C. Paterson. 


Heikes—Gilbert for the Cast Iron Badge. 


Eau Crarre, Wis., Aug. 27.—If there should be heard issuing 
from the vicinity of Dayton, O., a low, deep, sizzling sound, the 
hearer need not be alarmed, for it will only be caused by Rolla 
Heikes frying eggs on the cast iron badge at his own fireside. 
Appearances would indicate that Mr. Heikes intends to stay in 
the cook stove business. Neither Charlie Budd, nor Charlie 
Grimm, nor Fred Gilbert, each of whom is something of a 
shooter, has been able to carry off the lid of Rolla’s stove, and it 
looks as though Rolla was intending to claim the title of Dadd 
of Them All not only in the target, but also the live-bird world. 

Heretofore the score of 93 live birds in a race was the highest the 
Daddy of Them All had made. To-day he let out a few notches. 
and calmly as though in peaceful slumber killed 99 birds score 
dead, and the other dead just over the line. It was no particu- 
lar use to try to beat him to-day, neither Fred Gilbert nor any 
other shooter had any business trying. Fred congratulated Pop, 
as he calls Rolla, and said that he himself was hardly in the race. 
Yet Fred’s score of 94 was a good one, and one which not 
many men have any license to beat. It may be seen therefore 
that the entertainment to-day was of high class, and that such 
races do not often come out of the box. Both men received the 
applause they both deserved. 

GOOD WEATHER. 


‘The day was perfect for shooting, bright, cool and bracing, with 
a fresh wind, just the weather to make the birds lively. The 
birds themselves were very good, a strong and bright lot. Out 
of 200 there were seven that dwelt atthe traps after the pull, 
but only three needed flagging, and the stop was usually but for 
an instant, as the bird ran a few feet before taking wing.’ The 

uliarity of these pleasant Eau Claire grounds is-that they 
ie in a sheltered valley and are surrounded by a high rd fence. 
It may be this peculiarity of location which caused the great 
percentage of birds which started high, of which towerers were 
numerous. Sometimcs a bird a marked an incomer or 4 
driver, when the type would hardly indicate the character of the 
flight, which would be as high in the air as it was far from the 
trap. The wind was fresh enough, but blew toward the score in the 
direction of a left-quartering incomer. It could not be said that 
the shooting was so easy, for, though it might have been harder, 
had the wind blown from the score, the flights will be seen to be 


vi mixed. ae 
“The active and enterprising men of the Eau Claire Gun Club 





had everything well arranged, as usual, and a good crowd of 
spectators was on elaine ee shooters from outside 
points. I should think there were 275 to 300 persons in the grand 


stand. Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Harrison, of Minneapolis; Judge 
Moer, of Duluth; U, M. C. Hallowell and others came over 


from Minneapolis this morning; Ed Bingham came up from 
Chicago. Enough shooters were on hand to get up some nice 
sweeps before and after the match. The trapping was prompt, and 
the ing of the birds good. Mr. E. M. Fish served acceptably 
as there ee oe —<- need for anything in the 
race pump which combina- 
tion the center of the stage for short sf fae tine, 


‘far has received communications from different 


HOW IT RAN, 


Mr. Heikes won the toss and went to the score first; stopping 
a good incomet. Gilbert killed on outgoer to the right im slap- 
bang style. Gilbert: had rather the favorite’s end of it, for he has 
been shooting live birds with such uniform success that he was 
thought invincible. Yesterday on these grounds he killed 30 
straight in practice, and Heikes but 26. 

Both men shot along at a slashing gait. Heikes. was the first 
to lose, his llth bird, a fast. white outgoer to the left, not being 
caught with the second, though the first cut it to pieces, so that 
it fell dead just over the fence. For the next birds Fred 
pounded along without a miss, Rolla hanging at his heels. Fred 
ran 41 straight, and Rolla kept along straight also, so that though 
Fred was one bird ahead at the first turn, at the 50 hole the men 
were tied and the interest was high, for both seemed in champion- 
ship form. Some exception might have been found when Gilbert 
made a sloppy first on his 2ist bird, and only saved himself with 
his second, repeating this on his . His 33d also was a. long 
second, and his 37th, a fine stop at 45yds. His 42d was lost 
an incomer that was able to reach the roof of the. shed. Again 
Fred made a lu€ky slobber with the second on his 44th, not hit full. 
His 50th was only popped by a good second. His 5lst was flagged. 
His 55th was killed by a slow, but careful, second. His 56th 
was not hit at all by the first, and his 58th needed the fast second 
that it got. His 66th was a far kill on a driver. His 68th was not 
much injured. My this time, since Heikes was still looking like 
a graven image and shooting like a fiend, still straight, the odds 
were very much against Gilbert. All his hope fled when on his 
71st bird he missed with his first and flinched off with his second. 
Something a bit like loss of heart was suggested when on his very 
next bird he sepoenee this identically, not touching the bird 
at all! His 77th bird seemed easy, but was not hit with right or 
left. His 96th was a long second barrel kill. Much applause 
greeted both men at the brilliant kills that constantly came out. 

After missing his llth bird Heikes settled down and ran the 
remaining 89 straight. His 13th brought applause. His 26th was 
a wonder, a screaming, fast, slate-colored, small bird, which was 
fast as one ever sets on any pigeon park. The second cut it 
down close to the wire amid shouts of applause. His 28th showed 
a sloppy first barrel, but his second ened it. His 33d was a lon 
cane. His 34th was released before the call pull and he did 
not accept it, but might have well done so, for the alternate bird 
proved a sereecher and was killed far to left, near the wire. His 
36th showed a good second, and so did his 38th. His 41st was the 
third of these very hot left-quarterers he had caught close to- 
gether. It was astonishingly swift, but the first cut it up so badly 
that the second stopped it. Again his 42d was a stem-winder, and 
his killing it at 50yds. brought the now excited crowd to its feet. 
His 45th was a hard one, well timed, and his 59th got a quick 
and deadly first, or it must have been lost. His 64th was not hit 
with the first, but the second killed it stone dead at W0yds. His 
78th was high and fast; his 83d was a great kill in the deep field. 
His 86th was another of the red-hot left-quarterers, of which 
he had had and killed more than his share. It had great vitality. 
The second barrel knocked it down, but it rose and wabbled on, 
falling against the wire boundary, where the dog caught it. All 
retrieving was done by dogs, and well done. His 99th bird was 
killed with a long, deliberate second, which again earned him 
a hearty “hand” from the crowd. His last bird was cut down 
sharply, and so he ended a phenomenal race. The scores were 
duplicates of the Elliott. Budd race here, when Elliott killed 99. 
Heikes really killed his 100 birds, one dead out. Gilbert had two 
dead out. he latter was not in his average form, it seemed, and 
felt badly at making so “‘poor a score.’”” There is no occasion in 
the world for Fred to feel badly over a score of 94, on good 
birds on a good day. There are a few of us who would like to 
be able to get that many right along, and the man who can do so 
can break the gang in a few years. Heikes was not in condition 
to-day to be beaten by anybody, and that is the reason he won. 
It will be long before his score is duplicated under any such 
conditions, and it certainly is the only demonstration needed 
(after his recent defeat of Gilbert for the E. C. cup) of the pos- 
sibilities of the pump gun in the hands of a man iri a trance. 
The result of to-day’s race was a surprise in one way, for no one 
could have looked for such high scores. Between the two men 
there was not much choice before the race. Rolla Heikes has now 
come about as near gathering in all the hardware as any of the 
experts who have contested for the main trophies now before the 

ublic, and seems to have laid a large sinewy grasp upon the 
E C. cup and the cast iron badge, and to. have jihen a great 
notion to make trouble for the boys either at targets or live 
birds. This is why you may perhaps hear the low, sizzling noise 
from the vicinity of Dayton, O. Following are the scores: 


Trap score type—Copyriyht, 1398, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
4424121524441843351211144 
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E. Hovcu 


1200 Boyce Buitpinc, Chicago, IIl. 


Trap Around Reading. 


ReapinG, Pa., Aug. 20.—A meeting of the committee in charge 
of the coming merchandise shooting tournament, to be held 
Sept. 5-6, at Reading, under the auspices of the Mount Penn 
Gun Club, was held this morning, with a full attendance of all 
the committee. The chairman, Mr. Yeager, reported as having 
thus far secured 125 fine merchandise prizes trom the citizens 
of Reading, and 75 prizes from firms and triends out of town. The 
chairman also reported having secured the services of Arthur A. 
Fink as manager, who, with the assistance of the whole committee, 
will try and leave nothing undone, and will say that the coming 
tournament will eclipse any tournament ever given in this vicinity. 
The entries for the intercounty team shoot tor the Mount Penn 
trophy, valued at $150, are coming in fast, and the secretary thus 
i clubs to the 
number of seventeen that they will enter one or two teams in this 
shoot. The merchandise prizes are useful articles, and there are 
also money prizes in gold. The shoot will be held on the Mount 
Penn Gun Club’s fine shooting Fremnes. situated on Mount Penn. 

To reach the grounds take a Mineral Spring car, getting off at 
the Gravity Road Station, and there change to the cars for the 
ride over the mountain. he fine scenery that greets the eye oun 
the way up is a treat that is never forgotten. The pameeey from 
the tower, a point 1,700ft. above sea level, 1s often called by 
travelers the Switzerland of America. The car makes a short 
wait here, when the ride down the other side of the mountain is 
begun by gravitation. The shooting grounds are situated right 
along the road, and the shooters stops at station Shooting Fiat. 

The programme contains events at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets each 
day at a reasonable entrance fee. The intercounty shoot for teams 
of five men each promises to make things interesting. The club 
and manager, extend a hearty invitation to all shooters to attend 
and any information wanted will be given by addressing the man- 
ager, Arthur A. Fink, 426 Franklin street, Keading, Pa. Dinner 
can be had on the grounds. ; 

The South End Gun Club held a practice shoot to-day on their 
grounds, some fine scores being made. The two teams that are 
to represent this club at the Mount Penn’s intertrophy shoot 
were out in full. The scores follow: 
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Pottstown, Pa. 
Shuler and. the Phoenix gun clubs took place here to-day on the 
grounds of the Shuler Club, resulting in a vietory for Shuler, 


Aug. 20,—The third and final match between the 


214—191, and also victor of the series, winning the three straight. 
Benner and Smith made the best scores for Shuler, while Harris 
did the best work for Phoenixville. Interesting sweeps followed 
the team shoot. The scores follow: 

First event, team shoot, 25 targets per man, teams of twelve 
men each: 

Shuler Gun Club—Benner 22, Sheeler 16, Miller 15, Capt. Wick- 
ersham 20, Saylor 18, Davis 16, Grubb 18, Wein 19, Slonaker 16, 
Smith 21, De Witt 15, Shaner 19—214. 

Phoenix Gun Club—Capt. Johnson 19, Harris 21, J. Buckwalter 
13, Trumbauer 19, Pierce 15, Dotterer 14, Erb 15, Hodge 16, Dun- 
lap 16, H. Buckwalter 20, ._Daucy 11, Pennypacker 12151. 
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Reading, Pa., Aug. 27.—The South End Gun Club will hold a 
shoot on Labor Day, Sept. 5, when the three medals will be put up 
for competition in classes A, B and C. A large number of shooters 
have signified their intentions to be present, and good scores can 
be looked for. Also at this shoot the second team to represent the 
club in the intercounty trophy shoot, Sept. 5-6, will be decided 
upon. 

Pottstown, Pa., Aug. 27.—Sportsmen from Berks, Chester, 
Lehigh, and Montgomery counties took part in a target tourna- 
ment held here to-day on the Shuler Shooting Club’s grounds. 
The principal event was a 25-target match for an L. C. Smith ham- 
merless gun. Each shooter had the privilege of entering as many 
times as he wished. Mr. N. W. Benner, of Boyertown, won the 
gun with 24 out of 25. 

Pottstown, Pa., Aug. 24.—Members of the Shuler Club held a 
practice target match here this afternoon in preparation for their 
= match at Phoenixville to-morrow with the West Chester Gun 
Club. 

Phoenixville, Pa., Aug. 25.—The greatest shooting event ever held 
here came off on the grounds of the Phoenix Gun Club, of this 
place, to-day. ‘Three gun clubs—Shuler, of Pottstown; West 
Chester and Phoenix, of this place—participated, and fully 500 
people were present to witness the sport, which lasted from 10 
A. M. to 6 P. M. Matches were shot between the Shuler Shooting 
Club, of Pottstown, and West Chester Gun Club, of West Chester, 
and also between Phoenix Gun Club and West Chester. In the 
first event Shuler won by the score of 228—214. This match was the 
final match of a series of three, in which each club won one 
match. 

The second event of the day was the first of a series of three 
matches for the championship of Chester county between Phoenix 
and West Chester gun clubs. Phoenix won to-day’s match by 
the score of 216 to 207. 

Following these events, the programme consisted of fourteen 
sweepstake events, which were well filled, especially one event- 
10 targets, 50 cents entrance—which had thirty-nine entries. The 
Phoenix Gun Club will enter two teams of five men in the inter- 
county trophy shoot at Reading. Sept. 5-6, also the Shuler two 
teams, and West Chester probably one. ‘The second of the 
series of Phoenix vs. West Chester will be shot at West Chester on 
Sept. 

Duster. 


Pills and Shaner vs. King and Bessemer. 


Pittspurc, Pa., Aug. 24.—Pills and Shaner won. Defeated 
King and Bessemer in the big shoot at bluerocks. Fine shooting. 
The long looked for and much talked over team contest between 
Pills and Shaner, of the Greenfield Gun Club, and King and 
Bessemer, of the Herron Hill Gun Club, was shot off yesterday 
on the Greenfield avenue grounds, and was won by Pills and 
Shaner by a score of 453 against 438. There was five minutes’ 
rest between each round of 25 to allow the guns to cool, so that 
the actual shooting time was seventy-one munutes. 

This match has been on the tapis for some time, and has recently 
been about the most talked of thing in shooting circles for 
the past month, and there were a few bets laid on the result. The 
conditions of the match were that each man was to shoot at 250 
bluerocks, and the stake was $25 and expenses per man. The 
officials of the shoot were: Referee, Louis Lautenslager; judge 
for Pills and Shaner, George Cochran; for King and Bessemer, 
John Gelm. S. T. McClarren and J. J). McNeil were the official 
scorers, while Bill McCrickert looked after Shaner’s interests, and 
Tom Evans took care of Pills. ‘The contest was witnessed by a 
large crowd of spectators, and there was considerable enthusiasm. 
The shoot lasted one hour and fifty-six minutes, and the scores 
made follow. 

Bessemer shot a Remington gun, Du Pont powder and Smoke- 
less shells. King shot a Scott gun, Du Pont powder and Smoke- 
less shells. Pills shot a Smith gun, Gold Dust powder in High 
Base shell, and Shaner shot a Parker gun, E. C. powder and 
Trap shells. 
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Confabulations of the Cadi.—IL. . 





The Cadi Discourseth on Professionals and Amateurs.' 


Tue Cadi, being a man of good sporting blood, was the president 
and moving spirit in the local gun club, most of whose members 
lived in the country town about three miles from the Cadi’s home. 
He, though all but an invalid, as will shortly be more fully ex- 
plained, was far away the best shot in the club, and therefore gradu- 
ally became unpopular, in so far as much adverse talk behind his 
back was concerned. There was much private denunciation of 
his greed, and brave propositions as to whether it were best to bar 
him entirely or impose a handicap on him. 

It was known that the Cadi had accepted some free ammunition, 
and had been the recipient of a gun as a gift, and it was generally 
believed that he was receiving also a small salary for shooting 
the same gun, all of which was very irritating to those who shot 
and paid for their own guns and ammunition, though several 
of them had made an attempt to secyre such goods free, but had 
failed, which made them still more hostile to the good Cadi. 

The poverty of the latter seemed to render any action unmeces- 
sary either as to a bar or a handicap, for each shoot seemed to be 
the Cadi’s last, owing to his financial embarrassments, or state 
of being always “dead broke.” However, the Cadi’s wife always 
managed to scrape eggs enough at the last moment: to defray 
his entrance in the first sweep, and once so fixed he was fully 
equipped for the day, and certain to return home with money 
enough to buy tobacco, snuff and flour to last a month; at all 
events the tobacco and snuff were a certainty to himself and 
wife, while the members who were less expert perchance were 
forced to obtain tobacco and snuff on credit for the same length 
of time. 

For these and others reasons there were many private consulta- 
tions of the club members, all of whom assented to the crying 
need of barring the offender. The whole matter, however, was 
balked for many weeks by the reluctance of each one to take the 
initiative in bringing it to a climax. One after another was 
elected to the office of club delegate to notify the Cadi personally 
that he was persona non grata, but each in turn gave most ex- 
cellent reasons why some one else could do the matter with 
more grace and precision, and retired in favor of said some 
one else. Thus, while they were all agreed, each one wanted the 
other fellow to do the unpleasant task. 

The Cadi’s two companions also were fellow club members. 
Upon them he could rely every day in the week for companion- 
ship in general, and to a certainty while his cider barrels were 
not empty. One of the two was Si Simpkins, commonly called 
Moke; the other was Ephraim Strange, 


two entirely opposite 
characters. 


Moke was on the negative side of every proposition, 
and would not be convinced on any point, however simple, while 
Ephraim, who strove to be popular, would assent to any absurdity. 
Moke at length was secured to convey to the Cadi the state of the 
club’s sentiments, by the device of deélaring that it was some- 
thing which he dare not do, while Ephraim, by a few of Si’s 
blandishments, was easily cajoled into jointly assuming the un- 
pleasant office. Thus they became a committee with full powers 
to act as they deemed best—and as they felt as the other club mem- 
bers did, namely, that the Cadi could shoot too well to please them, 
no further instructions were deemed necessary in the way of 
answers to the Cadi’s arguments, nor was it even considered that 
he had any to make, or that there were any. 

As hinted at hereinbefore, the Cadi was not a well man. It 
was indeed a lucky circumstance that he had such natural legal 
abilities, and was so much sought to settle the differences between 
neighbors, otherwise a cold, unfeeling public would have branded 
him surely but unjustly as a loafer, instead of esteeming him 
for his useful genius. 

Loafer he was not, in spite of the fact that he placed his 
chair on the west side of the house in the morning soon after 
he had eaten his breakfast, following the shade around as the 
sun came upon him till the evening hours brought night and 
comfort. He was not a well man, he assured his friends. There 
was some occult disease slowly but surely sapping his vitals, 
which was seriously aggravated by any attempt at manual labor; 
consequently he always sat or moved about with an air of great 
langour, the air of a martyr, who wears a placid exterior to con- 
ceal interior suffering. Even when, gun in hand, he set forth in 
quest of squirrels, rabbits or possum, he walked with the 
dignity of a Cadi and the lassitude of an invalid, till he was well 
out of sight of home and neighbors. Then, with a free field 
and the spirit of the hunt upon him, he was as vivacious and as 
enduring as an athlete, with the difference, however, that on the 
nights of such days he always suffered great agonies and exhaus- 
tion, which he, with much parade, endeavored to conceal from 
his wife, but which she, good woman, always detected and pro- 
vided for beforehand. From long experience Hopie Jane had 
learned that nothing in the whole pharmacopceia allayed his 
agony so quickly and soothed him so nicely as hot cider well 
peppered, administered in generous quantities till the crisis was 
past and her liege out of danger. About two quarts was the 
standard dose to secure the most beneficent effects. 

If thus he was blessed in having the just esteem and confidence 
of his neighbors, he was a thousand times more so in having so 
good a wife. She was indeed a helpmate to him, in spite of not 
being enthrallingly sweet to gaze upon, being flat-chested, round- 
shouldered, lanky, with no curves in her figure save that of a 
fiercely hooked nose. She was the mother of eleven children, 
all of whom had lovely white hair, embellished with a few tan 
streaks at their crowns; and a year or less marked the difference 
of time between their ages. 

The good mother toiled and moiled from morn till late at 
night, cooking, washing, gardening, houseworking, hog feeding, 
poultry raising, dragging dead timber from the woods for fuel, 
chopping wood, and caring for the Cadi and his children. He was 
Git. high, weighed 208lbs., was the picture of good health, and 
yet it was dangerous for him to work. To his drudging wife 
the Cadi appeared to be better and wiser than all other men, and 
if he were lost to her she would be inconsolable forever. Morn- 
ing after morning for years the Cadi had threatened to go to 
work the next morning in spite of his infirmities, and she was in 
fear every morning that he would do so, and that the earthly 
career of the man she adored would soon end, and the light 
of her life would go out with him. It may be said as a tribute to 
her devotion that when at last the Cadi did pass away at a ripe 
old age, his memory was hallowed by her during three months, 
at the end of which time she married Si Simpkins; but finding 
widow’s weeds very becoming to her and also withstanding 
wear admirably she wore them a year longer. 

The committee, after many postponements on one pretext and 
another, at length appeared one morning with a firm resolution 
to have it out on the club matter. They immediately sought 
for the Cadi on the shady side of the house, where they found 
seated in a home-made arm chair, his feet 
gesting gracefully on the back of another. 


“Hello,” said the Cadi, “where’ve you fellers been for a long 
time back?” 

“Oh, just knockin’ aroun’,” said Ephraim. - 

The Cadi yawned, stretched himself, went to the well and slowly 
turned the windlass till the bucket was within reach, from which 
he took a pitcher of hard cider, which he kept always copling on 
hot days. He took a good long pull himself, then passed it 
to Moke, who duly honored it, then passed it to Ephraim, whose 
mouth had been-watering meanwhile. 

Then the committee looked at each other, and made secret 
signs each to the other to begin. At last Moke said, with some- 
thing of a quaver in his voice: “Have you heard what the fellers 
have been saying about you in the club?” 

“No; what have they been saying?” queried the Cadi. 

“They all say that they don’t want you to shoot in the sweeps 
any more. You can stay in the club of course and shoot for 
targets, and spend your money, and have all the other club 
privileges which will help the club out, but they don’t want you to 
shoot in no more sweeps, because you are an expert and a manu- 
facturer’s agent.” 

“Does this mean that you too think so?” queried the Cadi. 

“Yes, it does,” replied Moke, who, now that the ice was fairly 
broken, was ready to take the plunge. 

“Why do you think so?” continued the Cadi. 

“Because,” replied Moke, “it is my interest to:think so. You 
win all my money at every shoot when there is anything worth 
winning, and I want you barred from the sweeps. I only shoot 
for fun, being an amateur, with the other fellows, but there’s a 
heap more fun when I put up my money against some other fel- 
low than you. I don’t care for the money anyhow; it’s the sport 
I’m after. I shoot only once or twice a year, and things should 
be so arranged that we amateurs who only shoot now and then 
can have a chance.” 

“Moke,” said the Cadi gravely, “do you throw any money in 
the river when you go a-fishing? No; and you enjoy it just 
the same? That is sport. When you shoot, that is sport too. 
When you put your money up in a sweepstake, you add a new 
factor to the sport. You assure me that you do not care for the 
money, yet you wish to bar me for the reason that I win your 
money; and you talk much of sport as if it was an attribute of 
men who shot poorly, and that men who shoot well do not possess 
the quality of sport. You admit that I shoot well, but you 
seem to assume that I have no liking for sport because I can 
shoot well. You seem to think that because you shoot only once 
or twice a year you are deserving of some special and gen- 
erous consideration. On the contrary, men who shoot only 
once or twice a year deserve no consideration at all. If no one 
shot but men of your class—that is, men who shoot once or 
twice a year—there would be no clubs and no tournaments. If 
you are the great and only class, why do you not get up tour- 
naments of your own? What did you ever do for sport in general? 
Shot once or twice a year. Very good. Now concerning my being 
a manufacturer’s agent—what about it?” 

“Well, you get your ammunition free, and that isn’t fair to 
us,” replied Moke. 

“Do you pay for your ammunition?” queried the Cadi. 

Moke remembered his unpaid accounts at the store, and pertly 
replied: “That’s my business.” 

“I should better have asked if you promised to pay for it,” 
said the Cadi kindly. Continuing, he added, “I might say that 
whether or not I pay for my ammunition is my business. The 
fact that I shoot my ammunition free of cost does not necessarily 
make me a manufacturer’s agent. To be an agent I must represent 
the company in some way. Would you take your ammunition 
for nothing if you could get it so, Si?” 

“TI tried to a few times, but I couldn’t make it go,” said Moke 
frankly. 

“I shoot better than you do,” resumed the Cadi, “because I 
shoot oftener, and I take an interest in shooting well. I experi- 
mented with loads till I found one that would suit my gun and 
suit me. Did you ever do so? No. I had the stock of my gun 
changed several times, so that it would fit me to a nicety. I 
tried other guns to determine the proper length and drop of 
stock. I practiced with one eye open and two eyes open. I 
experimented with my hand, extended to different places on the 
barrel, till I found where I could best hold so as to have free 
movement in swinging to right or left, and I studied velocities, 
the different speeds and flights of targets, the differences of 
holding on a calm or windy day, and a thousand other little 
things which help to make success. Do you do these things, 
Sir” 

“Never thought of them,” Si replied. 

“I have put up my money week after week, and month after 
month, and year after year, when I did not shoot much better than 
you do, if any, and when my lovely and bright children were with- 
out shoes, and my wife without snuff, and it’s pretty bad times 
for me then; but I never uttered a complaint. Do you do so?” 
said the Cadi. 

“No, I don’t,” said Moke. 

“Nor I neither,” said Ephraim. ; 

“I recognize the difficulties with which at the present day the 
novice is confronted in his endeavors to acquire a reasonable pro- 
ficiency in skill or to become an expert; difficulties which multiply 
with each passing year, owing to the greater number of experts or 
semi-experts who are graduated, and with whom to a certain ex- 
tent he comes in competition. Each year the general standard of 
skill necessary to even partial success becomes higher. Now all 
of us, from the experts down to the common shots, could shoot 
together harmoniously and advantageously if we would adopt 
a system of handicapping. As for the novice, I do not consider 
him; for trap-shooting at tournaments is not a primary school for 
the education of beginners. All sports involving competition pre- 
suppose a reasonable degree of training in the contestants. They 
do not offer premiums on incompetency, but, on the contrary, are 
devised to perfect to the highest degree the abilities of their de- 
votees. The expert and semi-expert do not much favor a handi- 
cap, since their trips to the cashier’s office are fewer and less. in- 
teresting. There are some amateurs who, though shooting badly, 
think it ‘plucky’ or ‘game’ to enter every sweep against all 
experts who may be against them; but the best gameness is that 
which is reasonably tempered with good sense. In the end the 
handicap system must be adopted, but it is too broad a subject, 
however, to take up to-day. What do you think of a handicap, 
Moke?” 

“First-rate thing, when the men who can beat me are handi- 
capped,” replied Moke. 

“Before shooting in a tournament, I have practiced with dumb 
bells every morning for weeks,” said the Cadi, “so that I would 
have the strength and address of arm and body to shoot through 
the day without fatigue. I have taken my gun in hand and 
aimed it at different objects, twenty minutes at a time, in my room 
in the morning, day after day for weeks, and yet you, who never 
have taken the pains to perfect yourself as a good shot, instead 
of striving to equal me or excel me, are devising ways to drag 


. 


me down to your level. You seem to think that I am the source 
of your troubles. Did it ever occur to you that there was more 
professionalism in our club than there is in me? You don’t know. 
Well, there is. You see me and some others go to the cashier’s 


~ window and pull out some money, and you jump to the conclusion 


that we have taken your money, which you put up for sport, but 
which, after you have had your sport, you want back again. Now 
you know that the great bulk of the trap-shooting of America is 
not done by millionaires. Most of the trap-shooters are office 
men, or men on salaries, who can afford $3 or $4 a day very com- 
fortably for their sport. Well, our club charges 2 cents for 
targets. ‘shat doesn’t seem to be much, but when we throw 
5,000 targets in an afternoon, that means that the club has raked 
off $50 profit on the $100 paid in for targets. You can see that if 
the boys shoot long enough the club will have all their money. 
Now, if I was a campaigner, who went week after week from 
shoot to shoot, I’ could quite understand your objections, but as 
I have been one of the hardest workers in the club, I ought to 
be treated more kindly. What do you think of the matter now, 
Si?” 

“I think that we want you to get out. We know you shoot 
better than we do, and that’s sufficient trouble for us without 
prying into the innards of things.” 

“I never expected this from you, Moke. Sharper than two 
serpents’ teeth is base ingratitude,” and the Cadi put his head 
on his arm and wept loudly. Bernarp WATERS. 





Respectfully Submitted to the Cadi. 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: Having 
read in your issue of the 13th inst. the Cadi’s valued opinion 
given in the communication headed “It’s a Matter of Teeth,” I 
would ask you to submit to that learned gentleman the following: 

In recent issues of the sporting papers appears a letter from a 
Mr. Samuel Bowker, of Natick, Mass., relative to a tournament 
to be held by the Natick Gun Club, of Natick, Mass., on Saturday, 
Sept. 3. One of the paragraphs in that letter particularly took my 
attention. It ran thus: 

“It is a well-known fact that the present condition of trap- 
shooting in the East is due to the manner by which the wolves 
have infested our locality, just as the pot-hunter has annihilated 
certain game districts, to the dire regret of every true sportsman.” 

hen again on top of this letter comes the programme, which 
contains the following: 

“In view of the fact that the attendance of the paid expert and 
rofessional shark has completely demoralized trap-shooting in the 

t, we have the pleasure of announcing an amateur tournament— 
solely for the amateur—under the principles expounded by Mr. 
Paul North, of Cleveland tournament fame,” etc. 

The programme further reads: E 

“We shall endeavor to cope with Mr. North, and firmly believe 
that every amateur attending will be pleased with the manner by 
which we shall preserve his interests. Must we bow to.the ex- 
perts and professionals for the further existence of trap-shooting?” 

Now, Mr. Cadi, how about all this? Do you know Mr. Samuel 
Bowker? I do not, but the prnqpeeneee states that he is “‘the well- 
known sportsman, Mr. Samuel Bowker.” Of course the fact that 
the programme says so does not amount to much, for no doubt 
“the well-known sportsman” himself wrote and drew up the 
programme, for both letter and programme are exactly on the 
same lines, and both bear unmistakable earmarks of identical 
authorship. : Tae 

f course. the professional and paid shark get it in the neck, 
for that is a popular gag just now. went to Cleveland, and 
ot it in the anak, as I always do, and as I did again at the New 
ork State shoot at Rochester. I can’t shoot well enough to 
make a straight more than once in a month, so I lose my money, 
whether the professionals are at a tournament or not. There are 
just as good amateur shots as there are among the professionals; 
some of them were at Cleveland, so you can guess where my 
money went. : 

My idea is that trap-shooters have about realized that unless 

they can shoot from to 92 per cent. they are going in for ex- 
sive amusement. It took them some time to find this out, 
ut as soon as they did find it out they gave up going to tourna- 
ments and took to doing more shooting at home, laying low 
until their turn came, when they too could break about 9 per 
cent. and do some skinning on their own account. It is my 
belief that “the well-known sportsman, Mr. Samuel Bowker,” and 
the man he will “endeavor to cope with,” namely, Mr. North, will 
both find out that the weak amateur shooters will stay away from 
their tournaments just as soon as they have become educated to 
the fact that the amateur-expert is just as fatal to their chances as 
the paid expert, and in some instances does not do the skinning 
quite as neatly or as pleasantly. : 7 

. There’s one other point, Mr. Cadi, that I would like you to 
pass upon. Do you not think that the guping nature of clubs 
in general has had a good deal to do with this lack of patronage 
at tournaments, the whole of which has been laid at the wolves 
door? Ought a club to try and make money out of the shooters 
who come to its tournaments? 

It is this way: If you charge 3 cents for a target, the rake- 
off is 30 per cent. of the purse; so you have only to enter events 
often enough before, unless you are a winner, the club has rt 
all your money. At least, that is the way it looks to me, an I 
would like to hear from you, Mr. Cadi, as to whether there is any- 
thing in what I have suggested. ; 

I might add that the programme for the Natick shoot says noth- 
ing about the price of targets; and I notice that very few pro- 
grammes do say anything about that important feature at the 
present day. Is there anything in this? 48crs. 





The Wrong Teeth. 

New York, Aug. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: In reading the 
learned Cadi’s ruling in a recent issue of Forest anp Stream, I 
am almost convinced that his knowledge bump is well developed, 
and at some future sitting or squatting of said Cadi’s court | 
hope he will ponder over some —_ that I put to him, and 
let him hand down a decision from his wood-pile court circuit 
that will cause wailing and gnashing of the right teeth. 

I will confine my questions to target shooting. All of us so- 
called lambs have no cause to complain when we. contest at 
live-bird shooting, for many of the so-called lambs have chased 
the young wolf back to the Old Daddy Wolf with an empty 
stomach. F 

I for one do not blame the wolf that comes prowling around our 
fold. He does not come sneaking up quietly, but makes all the 
noise possible, as he has two missions to fill, namely, one for the 
Old Dadd Wolf and one for himself. 

The Old. Daddy Wolf will tell you if you. should happen to 
meet him that the young lambs are not so fat as in early days; 
that their skins are punctured by worms; the wool gets in the 
wolf’s teeth; or, in other words, there is no business. Shootin 
is not so popular as in years gone by, and that the people havent 
the money. Very truly said, for the expert and amateur cannot 
both have it in eyenpeiaks shooting. : , ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, will, in a trap-shooting sense, kill this 
fellow that has the teeth stone dead out of bounds. Most any 
ote will admit that you can’t teach the teacher, or beat the 
builder, in any game; therefore handicap the expert so that the 
amateur will get a chance, and then you will find him up at the 
traps calling “pull” alongside of the expert. Then, and not till 
then, will the manufacturer acknowledge that business is im- 
proving; and that it seems as if the old days were returning when 
the man urer had no expert out to grab the amateur’s money 
in the way of entrance fees in sweepstake shooting. 

for one have paid dearly for my hnoune bump, and now 
I hardly can see an expert, but I always uphold and maintain that 
the teeth are in the wrong mouth of the Cadi’s ug 8 
Down Yonper in THE Corw Fievp. 





The shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club, 
Aug. 23, was at 10 birds each. 
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Minneapolis Gun Club Tournament. 


Mrnnezapouis, Minn., Aug. 26.—It was freely predicted that’ 
the tournament of the Minneapolis Gun Club would be a good 
one, but it is probable that not even its promoters ho or sus- 
pected that it would be the success that it has poove itself. Of 
all the shoots of the season of 1898, it may aps be said that 
three stand out in special prominence—the Cleveland shoot, the 
Soo Gun Club shoot and the Minneapolis shoot, just completed. 
The Cleveland sheet practically “turned down” the paid man, and 
the Soo shoot also gave him the cold shoulder. The Minneapolis 
tournament came later in the season than/either of the above, at 
a time when shooting enthusiasm might be thought to be on the 
wane, and it attempted the oa of late apparently foredoomed 
to failure, of shooting the paid man and the unpaid, the ex and 
the amateur, the wolf and the lamb, upon the same footing and 
at the same time. The system employed has been in use in the 
club shoots of the Minneapolis Gun Club for years, and it is not 
really new to trap-shooters, though I think new in general appli- 
cation in tournament management. It was the so-called “equitable 
system” (in combination with good added money and with the 
reputation of doing nothing by halves) which enabled the club 
to*call out one of the greatest shooting crowds of the season. 

_ The principle is something like that of the Rose system, though 
it does not pay high guns quite so well as the Rose system, but 
breaks up the money still more, while retaining the idea of pay- 
ing a shooter for what he does. We may take an example. Sup- 
gece we have 100 entries in a eaeeoet event, entrance $1. 
his makes the purse $150. Take out the targets at 2 cents each, 
$30, and you have left a net gyre of $120. To this may be added 
any added money offered. e will suppose that three break 15 
straight, 45 birds between them. Ten men break 14 birds, or 140 
in all. Fifteen men break 13, or 195 birds in all. Ten men 
break 12 birds, or 120 in all. This completes the places, for the 
purse is divided on the basis of four moneys. Now add up totals 
of the birds broken in each class, or 45, 140, 195, 120, and we have 
a grand total of 500 birds broken. Divide the net purse, $120, by 
, and you have 24, which is to - that each bird broken is 
worth 24 cents. Therefore the man who breaks 15 gets $3.60, the 
man who breaks 14 gets $3.36, the man who breaks 13 gets $3.12, 
and the man who breaks 12 gets $2.88. On this basis, so the presi- 
dent of the club, Mr. S. S. Johnson, informed me he had figured 
out, in one case whefe a low shooter would have only taken down 
the exact sum of 3 cents under the old class shooting system; 
under the equitable system he took down $1.95, or 45 cents above 
his entrance money. Naturally he was far more pleased than had 
he gone up against the stone wall of the older days. It is also a 
eat feature in favor of this system that it prevents all dropping 
or place, and all pooling and combining. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 


At most shoots you see a good, stiff accommodation entry for 
the first two or three events, and then a swift waning, until by 
the beginning of the second day there are many empty places in 
the gun racks. Here is what happened at Minneapolis: 

In the first event, first day, there were ninety-two entries. 

During the first day there were 100 entries in all. 

On the first day, out of the total entry seventy-seven men shot 
on through the entire programme. , ; 

On the second day there were sixty-nine men who shot 
through the entire programme. ' 

During the two days there were 104 different guns at the traps. 

There were eighty-five entries on the second day, the fatal second 
day, when the lamb is usually counting his money to see if he 
can get home. ; : 

Out of the entire aggregation at the score, something over 87 

er cent, of the shooters shot through the whole programme. 
This is absolutely unprecedented in the annals of mixed tournament 
shooting, where wolves and lambs have met on equal footing. 

Out of the 104 shooters present, not one kick, not one objection, 
not one if, or and, or but, was heard. This also is a revolutionary 
state of affairs. : 

The above things being true, the story of the tournament is 
already told, and it surely is a grand story, better than one 
could have hoped to find. It is true one success does not assure 
a permanent and accepted regime, for your trap-shooter is noth- 
ing if not changeable. It might be said that the Rose system was 
otwed the shooting public and was not accepted, as indeed it 
never was, good though it surely was and is. Why should we 
hope for better luck for this “equitable” system? The answer 
seems to be that the boys were not ready for the Rose system; it 
seemed new and a bit hard to them, and they still clung to the 
old ways, and more especially did the experts, who liked the class 
shooting idea. Now they are coming slowly to see that Soateg 
for another fellow’s money, when the other fellow is tw as goo 
a shot as you are, is no fun. Gradually the equity of the pay-for- 
what-you-do system will commend itself to the shooters, and it 
is likely that we shall hear much more of this sort of thing after 
the success of the Minneapolis shoot, sharp and almost unexpected 
as it was, shall have become generally known throughout the 


d. " 

‘Ali the members of the club wish to give the chief credit for the 
success of the tournament to the quiet and hard-working presi- 
dent, Mr. Johnson, upon whose shoulders the eater part 
of the trying work of etting up and engineering the shoot. seemed 
to fall naturally. Mr. Johnson may v well be proud alike of his 
club and of his success. He was aided by a good corps of other 
officers. 


SERGEANT SYSTEM AND SHORT EVENTS. 


The Minneapolis Gun Club used the Sergeant system at the 
tournament, two batteries of traps being in use. Another feature 
deserving comment is the comparatively low number of birds 
to be shot daily. The club found iti earlier shoots that it was 
a mistake to make the events too long, cumbering up the day 
and making it hard work to run off the programme., This year 
only one 20-bird event was shot each = the other seven numbers 
being at 15 birds each. There was added to each 15-bird purse 
the nice sum of $25, and to the 20-bird purses $50 was added each 
day; on Wednesday the millers’ purse of $50, and Thursday the 
lumbermen’s purse. In the former purse event, on Wednesday, 
the club added a further sum of $50 for the competition of lady 
shooters alone, they to pay no extra entrance. our ladies ap- 

eared for the contest—Mrs. Shattuck and Mrs. Johnston, of 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Murray, of Stillwater; Mrs. Slocum, of lowa, 
their scores in this event being respectively 16, 12, 8, 5. Mrs. 
Shattuck shot in fine form during the tournament, and on the 
second day in the 20-bird event retired amid applause with a 
straight score of 20, scmething which but few of the other sex 
were able to duplicate, as a glance at the scores will show. The 
other ladies shot with varying fortune, but pluckily and well. 

The Minneapolis Gun Club is a very strong one, having a roll 
of about 150, with a weekly turnout perhaps of thirty shooters. 
About a dozen of the members felt strong enough to shoot 
through the tournament, and of these a half-dozen or more got 
into the list of thirty high guns, totals for the two days, to each 
of which was paid the average money of $6. : 

No very big winnings were made, and I doubt if any shooter 
took away over $35 or for his two days’ work, though a very 
large number got back all or part of their entrance money, so that 
they felt they Tad had sport over which they need not feel guilty 
when considering the question of a pair of shoes for the baby. or 
a box of candy for the loved ones at home. 

There was a very wide representation present. There were on 
hand Heikes, Gilbert, Budd,- Courtney, Grimm, Hallowell, the 
hard-shooting youngster Hirschey, now of St. Louis, and Loomis, 
of Omaha, not to mention a host, such as Trent, ‘Taber, Morten- 
sen, Robbins and others, who make hot company for anybody, in 
any of the several Western shoots in which their names appear. 
Among others from divers towns I observed Messrs. Long and 
Sheldon, of Mason City, Ia.; Johnson and Tryon, of Austin, 
Minn.; Jassoy and Sliver, of Stillwater, Minn., with Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray of the same city; Catamaran, Kennedy, Danz, Pfister, 
Roedecker, Upham and others from the sister city of St. Paul; 
Steege, of Waterloo, Ia.; Clark, of Nora Springs, Ia.; Bird, of 
Fairmount, Minn.; Robbinsand Guptel, of Fargo, _D.; Mortensen, 
of Britt, Ia.; J. G. Smith and Taylor, of Algona, Ia.; Day, Erbe, 
Pettit and G ier, of Osage, Ia.; “old man” ielman, of St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Trent and Tallman, of Wadena, Minn.; Taber, 
of Fairmount, Minn.; Fish, Scammon and J. A. Smith, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., etc. . e 

The referees, Mes.rs. W. Gaines and G. E. Radley, and the 
scorers, Messrs. L. V. Roedecker and G. B. Hunter, did their 
work without the first criticism, 

In the records tent Lew Harrison took care of the most artistic 
set of scores it has been my fortune to see for some time. The 
cash was kept at the office with promptness and accuracy, and 
above all was the blessing of smooth system. 


LEADING GUNS. 


_The State of lowa was strictly in the running on the first day. 
Gilbert kept up his even flight and broke 115 out of the 125 pro- 
gramme birds. Charlie B who has “come to life” for keeps 
tied him, and so did a dark Sy pouas stterney of St, Fe 
by name of D. Morrison, who shot the name of Donaldson 


Heikes broke 112, thus falling just back of Hirschey and Stokes 
a local man (J. C: Jogslin), who broke 113 each. On the secon 
day Budd at one-time was four birds back of Gilbert in the run 
for first gun, but he closed up gamely and came out at the 
finish only one bird behind Fred. The latter was high man for 
the two days, 235 out of 250 shot at; Budd second, 234; Donaldson 
shot with remarkable evenness, and duplicated his score of 115 
of the first day, thus running third man, with 230 broken. Grimm 
fell one bird back of Heikes on the first day, but_on the total for 
the two days led Rolla one bird, scoring 226. Hirschey passed 
both of these old-timers, scoring 227. 

Following is a list of the thirty high guns, two days’ average, out 
of 250 shot at, nae gives in order, $5 to each gun: y 

Gilbert 235, Budd » Donaldson 230, Hirschey 227, Grimm 226, 
Heikes 225, Stokes 220, Courtney 216, Worthington 216, Taylor 214, 
. C., 214, Loomis 211, Glazier 211, Taber 211, Mack (J. E. Rob- 

ins) 209, French 208, Milner 206, Shattuck 206, Farber 206, Clark 


204, Trent 203,: Townsend 203, Hallowell 203, McKay 202, T. 
wee a Warren 198, Graham 197, Jinks 197, Parker. 196, 
ilson 196. 


It was a high class shoot in every way, and the Northwest has 
cause to be proud of it, not only for what it was, but for what it 
did and what it means. Following are the scores of the two days’ 

























shooting. Sweeps were shot on Friday, which are not recorded, 
the bulk of the shooters having then left town: 
FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, AUG. 24. 
Juects 1234567 8 
argets 15 15 15 15 15 20 1515 Broke. 

Nik ESSA ca RE Se GRE Ee ar 10 11 15 10 11 16 12 13 98 
Wilson ; 9141013 9 161213 96 
Babcock .. 0 RP eo eee 17 
BENE ecicgnc eas 813 111211181314 100 
oo ee 1011 8106779 68 
Stokes ...... 1411151414191314 113 
Biffton ..... 13 11 12 12 12 13 10 13 96 
a ee 13 12 131214141212 102 
eee 13 1213 1014131413 102 
Richter 12141211 715 911 91 
Se eee 13 12 131413191413 111 
EROUNOS. ii .00055- 1212 141513181414 112 
CRMNOEE” dic. edicts 1415 141413151515 115 
Courtney 11151312 716 11 14 99 
PEE aa seececcdécdacats 13 1311 1110171213 100 
Scammon 10 813 9 81310 8 79 
WM esccicduhddcwddetd 8 13 12 13 11 14 10 11 92 

121313 910151113 96 

ip ae 1114111013171 9 96 
Marshall 8 7 813 614 812 76 
EE, tiicinnthiahetes te 12 13 14 12 12 15 11 12 101 
NED 0 Ges Us deegeognedn 12 8131312171215 102 


8 10 12 13 12 13 11 18 92 


Edwards 119486867 59 
- 13 10 13 15 10 14 13 13 101 

8 913 81314 912 86 

51012 91212 513 78 

9111310101411 9 87 

10 13 1613 8 90 

9121115 6 3 70 

14 14 13 14 11 16 14 15 ill 
11111110126 7 9 87 
131214 7 9151213 94 
10 911121014.... 56 
12 13 14 12 13 14 10 12 94 
15 13 14 12 13 14 11 13 105 
131312 914161314~ 104 
11 12 10 12 13 15 12 11 96 


1212151414171514 113 
1215 1313121913138 110 
7986 ae ae 30 
SED caviee si0 4 36 
Bill 9 918.,... 71 
913111011 9 913 85 
915 131513191513 115 
10 61310 814 912 82 
12 12 101212161313 100 
9 12 13 13 12 1810 9 96 
11 11 12 12 1012 5 10 83 
12121010..... 44 


15 10 11 12 10 12 10 11 91 
11 12 13 10 11 1413 11 
13101213 914411 94 
12 10 13 10 1118 13 5 92 








11 13 1413 9 16 10 13 99 
Oe 0 iis ce: de oe 38 
ea 13 10 12101315 711 91 
Daily Rp etesuWedienaaacevawes enaeae sca 12 810138 8 15 1413 93 
L EE rite cc iecceets 712 8 71311 9 9 76 
ENE eRecev sc cheshiec stttsece aes, 1212 141412141412 104 
Mortenson 1015 91311151413 100 
MMT secs teteecocscetacs eer ceitee ts 9 12 11 10 14 15 14 12 97 
Pate se teccecees 10915101011... .. 65 
L Harrison 10 12 12 10 10 13 14 14 95 
EMOED TAC ese csi eattes vince helene 15 9131514171314 110 
Townsend 10 11 14 15 11 16 15 11 103 
T Kimball 8 10 10 11 11 19 11 13 93 
R R Kimball 14 13 10 12 10 12 12 13 96 
MEO thE ch cto ceshedcacotic 13 11 141212161210 100 
Worthington 12 1113 1313171414 107 
BRO cosas ee Seek ete eRe ee cll 1311 81213191115 102 
vo Bedeacdeckdivedbcestecuddcdieces (oe FA See 36 
Me Mae vetibcectieecb neko ves. 1312 141413191515 115 
IN aS Se gti oen a we ctet sewn i 1210 8 6 13 13 1013 85 
Fredette ........ 1110 9111014.... 65 
BP OWN cvcess 1113 813 8161111 91 
OT Ee S 2:39:74; Fx z. 52 
ae ree 10 11 10 9 10 15 12 10 87 
eee 11 12 11 10 10 18 12 13 97 
A R Lea ...... 111011 7 915 10 12 85 
J_ G Mosher ae, Oy ee ai 
NE 5 Hawise <i nna weds s dvvetadtds 141413 912151311 101 
igreemn Oerh ete sicweotwibiddatis enh okdiate 1014 9101012 8 9 82 
ae POIs dois cunts sd atnte ood o has 2 7 9 811121212 89 
MEE, Seesvacr ot btevecde edited odbc cate 1 8 
E H Mathes . Bs ou = a és 7 a 
O_o FREES mm 6 4.. 8... 
Mrs Murray 13 ..10 511 8 810 
SOONG. Seccen cess qi BO Miri... 2. .. me 
ERI 6141211 9181011 91 
a ane ot bad ibs... Buse Du ae 
a 


Safed Uda pile Mes So: 21458 o2. 
11i2 9141611 |: 
9.502: 


Mrs Slocum .... 
Mrs Shattuck .. 





oD BE ES ON Ie RET es Tee 
I Winsacnctivs ptadccecteudecss.ikiet He SU 1468 
SPOON sei PlCUi bee cdees dU sec h el Sy eR ad 9 12 
MCL atk coh s<eesdaseeeisoe5) Ki ce, co ac 08 6s 0 
Nes te eis a Debs Bikes cc bveecacdSans oo Se od Na eae oe 
THURSDAY, SECOND DAY, AUG. 25. 
Events 12345678 Grand total 
Targets 15 15 15 15 15 201515 Broke. 2 jo 
UIBE fos civic G3 vactcclgs cones 15 14 13 12 12 18 12 14 210 214 
McKay piadde 12 91214 1417 14 12 104 202 
J G Smith 9 14 11 12 11 18 12 10 97 189 
Steeger coedecs 11 10 13 12 12 18 10 11 97 193 
BEE ouintWa tse whdan isso a'de 11 12 13 12 14 16 13 11 102 203 
PEE its. talcudinilen pes 4aews 12 15 12 13 14 19 12 12 109 211 
J_ Nelson - 1121 81119 13 13 7 189 
E §S Gill - 1111 9131019 10 11 4 194 
Warren . -. 12 9 10 12 11 15 13 15 97 198 
Fish ..... - 1212 1114121913 9 102 194 
A Smith - 912 14 13 11 14 13 13 99 195 
foght ... 11 611 13 13 14.12 12 92 188 
Farber 14 12 12 14 13 17 13 14 109 206 
pc 11 12 14 13 13 19 11 10 103 214 
anz - 8 91013 614 8 9 77 164 
Lockie - 12 12 13 1413 14 714 99 190 
Neely -1 7 9141214412 8 89 184 
Harrison - 10 12 12 12 13 15 11 13 98 193 
Grimm - 12 15 14 14 13:19 14 14 115 226 
Heikes -4231511%01414 113 225 
Gilbert - 15 14 14 15 13 20 15 14 120 235 
Clark - 12 14 10 13 12 19 11 13 104 204 
Courtney - 13 14 12 14 13 16 14 15 117 216 
ack - 13 11 10 14 13 16 15 12 104 209 
inks -111311 11 815 10 14 93 197 
MIDE Sei nst ee sda tse cae 7 15 10 11 11 13 °13:11 91 173 
RES Se 12 13 10 13 13 18 13 14 106 192 
OE ah ois ads cpatesage 14 11 13 15 14 20 13 14 114 227 
OIE onc cas ccccecdes 13 14 14 14 14 20 12 14 115 230 
NN oe eS oo. cep P ee es R22 96bWNn 9g 93 186 
Mrs Johnston ....::....... 11 71010 81212 8 8 167 
Catamaran ........+++0+ --- 10 1110 11 12 17 12 12 95 189 
BBs ccdesvccccscccccsose 9 1418 15 TB 14:18 12 101 211 
Townsend .,.......seeeeee+ 14 13 11 11 12 16 11 12 100 203 













T Kimball ..... oeepeaecens 14 14 12 18 18 17.12 18 108 201 
R R Kimball - $UBN2u46 9g 93 189 
- 13 12 11 12 12 17 12 14 103 203 
bdowued 11 12 12 12 10 17 13 13 90 196 
11 12 12 14 13 15 11 14 102 192 
adensanka 9131111111913 8 95 180 
- 11 10 14 13 12 1413 9 96 178 
44 --11 1313121015 711 92 175 
- 10101115 91411 10 90 190 
10675 912 8 5 62 138 
isacne 1212 9111219 12 10 7 197 
INGER acacce 1410 610 12 16 10 13 91 182 
Stokes .... - 14 14 13 11 12 18 13 12 107 220 
BMA. “Kh ndcongcteseacegdeds 1113 9 10 13 16 13 10 95 191 
French ... 13 14 13 11 121712 14 106 208 
Parker ....... pp Sbncabade - 910 13 12 13 14 13 10 94 196 
RICHREs |, one ccssevececccesecs Wii 8151413 93 184 
Worthington ...........00. Il 12 14 14 12 18 13 14 108 215 
MEME Tavivactveveusteeucus 10 13 13 12 13 16 14 13 104 206 
Sa eo 71310131419 914 99 184 
TOOL oisnincenvehcctaseaepts 15 15 13 14 13 20 15 14 119 234 
WRC « emases 4<shas sare 11 10 13 6 13 20 12 11 96 181 
GUNN Secceesescepeessises 10 12 13 12 12 16 13 13 101 211 
SOME annenecscétecnyves lllili 9 201012 95 189 
PONE wa summery sa conecenese> 8 10 12 14 14 12 13 10 93 192 
WT it OD ancwccsvedsvece 8 14 1214 10 14 12 13 97 183 
MEE « ade provereccédsiass ses 5 11 12 10 11 16 12 12 89 167 
Shattuck ...... 11 12 11 14 13 19 14 11 105 206 
RAE Sirti necnsial ncdcaces 12 11 14 10 10 16 12 HL 96 193 
SlOCMHE | veces vasee eis ccécce 11 8 7111314 711 105 187 
Pebleiesss ees 7121010 .. 1410.. és eg 
--- 8 9101013 14 14 14 92 
--» 10141111121713 7 95 
Jicdutesdcdvanawsand ee ee Ol ss cise ek 
PORE . danni ranzesecthigubat 12 12 12.14 13 16 15 10 104 
SOMO: nhcycceccecccdtan 9 710 9 8121010 v5) 
DG, Sa cdngacendusacincscanh 8 is epee Jal 
Bsa MUIERR . ceive dinseccdcce s&s’ 7134 7 82 
ee 11 91314 2010.. ona 
REE vcs cccctoucdviesaziaase “ee 13 13 15 1418 10... 
Bi hedenturnmdindth ebcdadcdy iberel C.i® cainh <eles 
TROOP. «see cc cbs siete ws bien se BM: a 1212131615 8 
VOL? | 50 shindhen opthbenaases” Shied BMWs a x 
ee ee 10 14... 18 .. 13 
og eee Fasdedocese sy ad xe 1310 12.... 
ERGY Wcgiacnoddheaetened acute . ae 10151510 9 
Pe ONE i So dade tp ondade Sox oe taeh ans de v@ «. 
OP aah icckancdeices 46, Se ce be 8 13 11 10 
LAMQNONOG. 05 ln cdctcedsasss Seo od add Senda’ bs 18 11 
ME Hadise cbatciatabehevdied teled Gib cc wxt¢ ows ave 
JeMGrIOR | 200 cesececesacccve 20 00 00 00 00 ce 10 4 ie eee 
E. Hoveu. 


Canton Tournament. 


Canton, Ill., Aug. 19.—The scores of our tournament, held in 
this city Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 17 and 18, are given 
ne had h_us Riehl 

/e had with us Riehl and Howell, Alton; Duntley and Korn, 
Bushnell; McGill and Craig, Jacksonville; Jones, of Philadelphia, 
Ill.; Connor, of St. Louis; Sammis, Simmie, Pump, Meidroth, 
Nelson, Portman and Jackson, of Peoria; W. Hoff, Fe Hoff and 
Heilman, of Pekin; Kerstetter, of Leaman; Pugh, of Abingdon; 
Rambo and Burnside, of Knoxville; Gardt, of Galesburg; aker 
and Wood, of Kewanee; Butler, of Lewistown; McQuaid, Hulit 
and Thompson —- home shooters. 

We really expected a larger attendance; but as we offered no 
special inducements other than a small purse for average we 
should not feel much diengnointed, 
aan traps were arranged Sergeant system—three expert traps, 5ft. 

rt. 

We threw 5,000 bluerocks the first day from 10 o’clock A. M. 
until 4:30, and laid off about one and one-half hours for a heavy 
rain about noon hour. In the 15-target events the entrance 
was $1.50; 20-target events, $2. Average money, $12, divided $7 to 


first, $5 to second, to two best averages shooting through the 
programme. 


Two-men team race, $5 entrance per team, 25 targets per man, 








Aug. 17: 

OES tir iisnkicnentiomhuat: 1090099911911111111111111 
Jones boa dace sececececuscdodedededececedete 1111100111141111111011111—47 
IID 70 ctqcgecedechatdsealdiscequtinas 1411111111111011111101111 
Portman epececccesccrqerccocqueeseccocane 1011111111111011110111111—45 
IONE 5 0500¢s sks ocncaeendcccddgbnichh 1911111111111111111110100 
MUI. 5p ccc ccede cakes exeunif Reid Soebiteebe 1411191111911111111111010—45 
MIG ivundicdivassadddecsiUaavdacsunes 1411111101991111111111111 
ME vs ccnvvevsuycdiecstsMesisecducccnche 10991911101111111111111111—44 
BGGM cccceneessosddeqecedseristeteioscedens 1191910111111011111111111 
CRN atin cadsuaddeased anadegreasaneadumdids 1100011011111110111111111—43 
BUONO wisia auiheaas eqacgscecoddsvdevsqielias 1101110101011110100011111 
Wis ecteticboadecersisacnie sciincncdesion 1411037111111101111111111—40 


REGULAR EVENTS. 





WEDNESDAY, AUG. 17, FIRST DAY. 

Events ° 1234567 8 910 

Targets 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 
Riehl ....2..c00i0. - 13 18 11 17 13 16 12 16 14 19 
Craig . - 14 19 15 19 15 19 15 20 15 19 
Duntley «+ 14 18 12 18 15 19 14 12 13 17 

orn + 13 17 14 19 13 17 15 19 12 16 
McQuaid 13 18 13 18 14 18 12 14 11 16 
Thompson 14 17 15 18 12 19 13 17 12 17 
Howell - 1215 6171216 9171314 
ae - 14 19 15 18 13 20 141 711 19 
McGill . Sg ey 8 Be 
Connor -- 15 18 15 19 14 17 14 16 12 18 
Sammis . 12 16 11 16 14 14 12 18 10 18 
Simmie 12 18 13 20 12 15 13 18 12 .. 
Pump .. -12 13 13 19 15 17 14 16 15 19 
Meidroth -- 12 20 11 18 13 12 12 17 11 17 
Kerstetter -- 15 161117 11171316 9.,. 
Heilman oS PS we Cis au. d5--6e ne 

Hoff . -. 8 18 12 18 13 18 15 17 15 19 

Hoff ‘Doe CBE .. Wire x 

a ée oh ae an ge cali wasda <x 
Nelson ... -» 916 10 16 12 .. 13 201217 
Portman om Eb ae Dl seh ae, Oe Riese ee é 
foceees -- 142014191416... 

ulit .. +» 9201213 9....9 be 
Rambo . «+ 418.1017 12... 13 .. .. 
Gardt 10 15 12 18 13 17 12 19 14 19 
Burnside -13 18 141713 16 111811 .. 
Butler .. PE, ne TOE a0 Oe eet ne ad ae ee 
Baker 60. Se Se da OS. 
Wood POOP sR Sh. Hes pa. on -- 17.11.. 10 

THURSDAY, AUG. 18, SECOND DAY. 

Events: 1234567891 

Targets 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 
Riehl 14 17 11 17 14 19 13 19 
Craig 14 19 14 19 15 19 14 18 
Duntley IE on cn. oft tu ae 
Korn 13 19 15 18 14 17 13 18 
McQuaid 12 16 11 16 12 19 13 19 
Thompson 14 20 13 19 14 19 13 17 
Howe ae ee 3 en as 
er eens 14 17 11 17 14 18 14 20 
McGill obey. Sa Be ne 


TOTAL AVERAGES. 








Shot 
/ at. Broke. Av. AM. 

Bieta oa csesnncs 350 304 ~—s 868 “580 
Craig seeeee +0000 336 -960 870 
Duntley .......24 210 .867 “710 

orn aeeeeeeene 350 312 -890 666 
McQuaid ....... 350. . 295.840 “300 
Thompson .....300 313 .894 "837 
Howell .......- 20 60«=6:198~—s( £700 "929 
ORES wis vecive sis 315 -900 "730 

cGill .......+-120 9 =. 750 “920 
Connor ........175 158 .900 "850 
Sammis ....... 17% 141 ~~ .800 "340 
Simmie ......... 133 -850 .666 
Pump .......-.-175 158 .900 "540 
Meidroth ......17%5 143 ~ .817 “760 
i een 125/800 

A very neat paper weight is that devised the Hazar 
Co., 46 Cedar street; New York. It is a ean a. ‘oe 
coloring, labeling and shape complete, as in the: kegs 0 
gy size—and makes a very ornamental and veut) addition to 

ie desk, 
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FORES'| AND STREAM. 


[Szpr. 3, 1808. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


CHATHAM FISH AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASS’N. 


Chatham, N. J., ~~ 3 15.—This afternoon’s shoot was signalized 
by a match race at live birds per man between Mr. FE. A. 
Geoffroy, the well-known trap-shooter, and Mr. W. S. Canon, 
the renowned one-arm expert. That it was an off day for Canon 
the score plainly shows, although in sweepstake shooting he 
showed his knowledge of the game by killing straight in every 
event. 

Geoffroy shot in well nigh irreproachable form, centering his 
birds fairly, and succeeded in shooting his opponent out in the 
2ist round. The birds were above the avcrage fo? this time 
of year, as everyone who shot at them will testify. No. 1 was at 
5 birds, $2, two moneys; No. 3 was 7 birds, $3, two moneys. 

After all the birds were shot up the shooters resorted to targets 
for a brief inning. 











The scores: 
No. 1. No. 3.4 No. 4. 

PD. cndooncccgsengspnepecacveqensesene 11202—-5 11121117 11211 
I na upchecoccinpuacetnaneserskesneed 120224 1100212-5..... 
SIOENOT' ‘vowocccncngnonedoungteeseouesre 22122—5 12212227... 
SUMP saketctsosnnehivaseyssrarcaumanaeel 222125 22220126 01122 
DEEN ‘coun hooshnaditesesegetaeonrtensanin 112022—4 §«=1121211—7_i«’.... 
ee FR 2012102—5 10012 
EEE wikecvesnbceeqcn ges ced een sar euenens bees 2201202—5 00122 

Event No. 2, match. 
SON Sosenanhbebecki bees dopscheshoonsniene 202222121121211021111—19 
GUNGEN ancnedencvavdcsddvncetseuintieteseavenl 011020101101021211022—14 
“Events Events: 123 

Targets Targets: 15 10 10 
Page ED: wowevre -10 6 8 
Smith Feigenspan ay. 

Unger Ogden .. ee a | 
Dawson Elder .... » Su 8 
Geoffroy R. B. Bupp, Sec’y. 





TRAP AT LYNDHURST. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., Aug. 23.—The live-bird handicap, held under 
the management of Mr. T. W. Morfey, had fourteen entries, first 
money amounting to $56; second $42; third $28; fourth $14. 


Trap score t ype---Copyrtght , 1898, by Porest and Stream Publishing Co 
RETA TTR CES YET OA CRO ETO 


Morfey, 30......0065 22QZLQPVLLLViAVwVw~222IVV*222 22 
WILYECA TART TAPIA LRAKRR STOR 
Money, 29.........- 12ZLLL2ZOOVVILLI2L1 122491121 2 
- dys PAPYISRICLERK LOPAAAQRALS AC 
Zwirlein, 29......... 210212211112001201221122—21 
NV LAANA SA COE A HOE AOA OK EHO 
Capt. Bunk, 29...... (PERERA REBELDE RELESESEREL AE) 
FL LA PAP IRE LER DR LY SOAR OR CO 
Timmons, 28........ 2Q2UVI222V2V2Vis222z01*220 2 2-2 
AHACAKRY 099 LO OHA 1 CRA R OO 
Daly, 80........0008 2u22V222211s210szzxzz242202 2 O21 
PHOR TRIE CRA YOLK ESDARAY 1A 
Peancis, 9. ..0ceceee V2QLVLLVAB*LASVVILALI129020 26-21 
SE YY YM YONAL 
Payne, 28.......++. O22*2z02*2201Ww 
ARMY TRAD9R RE 
WE ib cccncnveses 2z2z20u202208*% w 
HALA CARER PHEH 13 1 
Sousa, 87....00.0000 10000271 ZLOZLLLIVUWw 
SAA VL LR APRA POIROT OER 
Brooks, 32..... eee OZLSZIVLAVIssszVvsezewVIIv#xyw-"4 
8 2 LIA HHH OC LeR SAR, 
Fairmount, 28.... .. 2z2200* 2ii_zszuvuz* w 
KRAPLAITRPICAP LINEA SAYTYSO RI 
Daty, O..0c00, sted V2QUsve2z22v~izz~222vz72292 2-9 
He L997 CHRO RK ER COAHY TD C2997 
Matsen, 28........++ LiIs®@Viz222vuivzisgz2212000 1 2—2 
A miss-and-out also was shot. The birds were an ordinary lot. 
TT 22201 PE D0 abotivtseinctun 2121222211 
Money, 29 ......c+eeee 1212112201 Nesbitt, 29 ............ 2222122112 
Zwirlein, 29 ........+++ 2211122112 Payne, 28 ...........+- 

Capt. Bunk, 29 ........ 2201 SEE .akasecnecanneil 22222201 
Timmons, 28 :.........+ 2220 PN: TD acccsccascte 1222222222 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL LEAGUE, 

Fanwood, N. J., Aug. 27.—The New Jersey Central League 


held the most successful shoot of the series at Fanwood, N. J., 
to-day. Four teams contested for the honors, the Climax: winning 
by_the score of 89, Dunellen a close second with a score of 87. 

Sweepstakes were also shot, and the event closed only when 
darkness made further shooting impossible. After the sport ended, 
about twenty-five shooters sat at table in the hotel kept by Mr. 
Thatcher, formerly of Thatcher, Primrose and West minstrels, 
and however much the amateur may be at a disadvantage with the 
expert in work on targets, there was no evidence of it in the work 
on the deliciously fried chicken, which was provided in abun- 
dance, with other good things. T. K. was everywhere, looking 
after everyone’s comfort and a so that with so much to 
divert his mind and attention his scores were not up to his usual 

ood form. In fact, his shooting was a secondary matter to his 

uties. 

League contest, 25 targets per man: 

Climax Gun Club—Swoody 22, Manning 20, Squier 20, Goodman 
17, Robinson 10—89. 

Dunelien Gun Club—Runyon 20, Barron 20, Lindzey 17, Cramer 
16, Fletcher 14—87. 

Bound Brook Gun Club—Tingley 19, Jackson 17, Merrill 17, Hoey 
14, Anderson 14—81. 

New Brunswick Gun Club—Booraem 20, Belloff 16, McDowell 16, 
Smith 16, Gillen 2—69. 





Events: 12346678 9 10 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 Sp 10 
Capt Money . 7711 612 81312 6 9% 
Waters . - 688 9R 6Ri5b 7 
Banks . - § 914 518 Siniee 
Keller . - 83677 914 4 
Dudle - § 818 812101515 6 7 
woody 00). B90-40' 00 Br Bice. os we 
Tingley oo» ©0 8... BIL... .... 
Smith oo OM: 4... 9 Bio. Kee 
Belloff oo oe oe 710 71010 4 5 
Lindzey + « 12 811 81011 6 2 
Goodman ot AW A ee alee 62 b> _vs 
Manning »wmw wee? ew 
wier ..... ow~ketee Ln oa ae ne 
McDowell pes 08.06 ei 61167 
oey .. so 66 50-@ ees 
ackson 0B T0000 00 00 0000 06 
letcher «see ee 5 6 61018 8 
EERED | bddeceudsindnotppins Mipevouvens ween BS ID we lenge ene’ 
DEBE | Sadocta cbergvobteseecnceseess re ee 
EMOTO cc cccdivecetscddoedeeecsscccoces 9 Fc ies 
PEBEE conse ccscdncdhnydosccenncccccesse 29123.. 6.. 
MPOOTOGTR con ccescessvesetensssceseveses Be Bc B av 
EEMEOR - occcgccvscsedsccedebserceseecseces Dae Sa the sou Sos 
SE cccocvctuadbsubeptnspanmebapess vn; os Se ww Be 
BERD -cicocvcccushdsbebvessbunebbesednat ¥o karate; 60 pie 
ED cca csUaGudawibhebeeenpesvnd shiek Se adh ab 
RED 60 occdecuvessboverepboppvend> BARA od ies oe 
BEET nccccivevevverqvedseuabbepecsses os eS a 
BUUMEE oc ccdvvvevecveusevsseceepoeb sus ve vs Boigu) ce 
Rushton .......... songesetddnesbes bine: oe. ke B Biss -e. 
JONES 202s ccccccccccccccvcces Svevccseese ee ee 
PAGE fics cccdddowvsvvecsccbesbesusepans 0c Ne ee ob B20 


TRAP AT ELKWOOD PARK. 
Long Branch, N. J., Aug. 24—The West End Handicap, 20 
live birds, $20 entrance, and Red Top prize, 5 birds, $5 entrance, 
A $5 miss-and-out 


were the maim events of to-day’s contests. 
was shot also. The scores follow: 
West End Handicap, 20 birds, $20 








Mt. Kisco Gun Club. 


THE tournament of the Mt. Kisco Gun Club, held on Aug. 25 


and 26, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., was not equal in size to the antici- 
pations of its managers, but it was a very pleasant, sociable event 


nevertheless. The programme was not followed, the greater 
number of events being 10 targets, 50 cents entrance. vents 
Nos. 3-and 4 of the first day were team races, Messrs. Dutcher, 


Nelson, Sutton and Gardiner on one side, and Messrs. Foster, 
Gorham, Tallman and Betti on the other. 

The grounds are most pleasingly situated on the edge of the 
town. They are level, with a good sky background. The manage- 
ment did everything possible for the pleasure of the vjsitors. e 
feature of the first day was the shooting of Messrs. Gardiner and 









Tallman. 
THURSDAY, AUG. 25, FIRST DAY. 
Extra events. 

Events: 1234567 8 9101112 12% 46 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 20 10 15 20 10 25 10 15 

Dutcher ......... 8101014 61417 818 4.. 283 9.. 
Nelson” .......... 8 8 81018 6..17 621 911 48 8 611 
Foster. -....se0ee0s 10 613 517 41113 916.... se 
Gorham .......+.+ 81015 719 810181021 913 13 7 810.. 
BORE. 600 94e Gees 8 10 12 10 18 Seis 820 914 1210 6 815 
Tallman ......... 71014 619 $1518 924 915 1310101014 
Gardiner ........ .. 811 614 71217 92 8144 1375 8122 
oe ree SER D Bt © on 0¥ aden 5000 “a fo) 4 
* Five pairs. 

FRIDAY, AUG. 26, SECOND DAY. 

Events: 123 465 67 8 910111213 
Targets: 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
SUE sToh day Unkethodnedancnesoee 487 96765 
Carpenter -11 5 6 hy ae Oe 
Hyland wis Ss Sos @.. 
Sutton . ‘e's 86997 
Gorham WD es 99998 
Fowler 4 <0 ae 
Garlack 4. om. 





Miss Hyland . 
G 


Natick Gun Club. 


Natick, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: We take great pleas- 
ure in announcing that we shall hold a trap-shooting revival for 
amateurs only, on the grounds of the Natick Gun Club, Natick, 
Mass., Saturday, Sept. 3 (the 5th, if stormy), to which we invite 
the shooters of the East to cooperate. 

ane rules qeveenion this tournament will be noted in our pro- 
gramme, and may be stated as thus: “Any shooter main- 
taining an average of 90 per cent. or under may contest in 
this tournament without application to the management; if there 
be any question of elegibility, same can be decided by addressing 
the committee in writing. No paid expert or professional shooter 
is ~‘zible to enter except for birds only. 
peereet the right to decide all questions appertinent to the 
above.” 

it is a well-known fact that the present condition of trap- 
shooting in the East is due to the manner by which the wolves 
have infested our locality, just as the pot-hunter has annhilated 
certain game districts, to the dire regret of every true sportsman. 

From the outset, our intention will be to congregate all lovers 
of trap-shooting and treat them to a thorough amateur event, 
and the manner by which their interests will be preserved, we are 
confident, will inspire the fraternity with new life, and therefore 
be the means of rejuvenating the sport throughout this section. 
The management, as will be seen, have added to the extent 
of $30 in cash to be applied to the regular events; also that a 
merchandise event follows, in which there will be numerous liberal 
prizes from contributors; and all money derived from the event 
= be given directly to the shooters in the events following there- 
after. 

Thus it will be observed that, unlike any other tournaments held, 
the proceeds will go to the shooters in added money and not 
to the pockets of the management. This alone should add not 
less than $40 for a general average. We shall make a deduction 
of 5 per cent. from the regular events, to be divided by the five 
highest scores. We feel assured of a large conclave of shooters. 

e shall leave it entirely to the shooters of the East to decide 
whether or not it is absolutely necessary to depend on the pres- 
ence of the paid expert and professional shooter in order to suc- 
cessfully maintain a spirit which for the past eights years has 
been widely degenerating. 

Samuet Bowker, Manager. 


{Mr. Bowker misapprehends to a certain extent the trap- 
shooting situation in the East. He alleges “that the present con- 
dition of trap-shooting in the East is due to the manner in which 
the wolves have infested our locality,” etc. In his programme he 
alleges that “the attendanceof the paid expert and professional shark 
has completely demoralized trap-shooting in the East,” etc. “In- 
fested” and “completely demoralized” are rather strong terms, and 
would seem to come under the application of the ancient stops 
that he who attempts to prove goo much proves nothing. If Mr. 
Bowker will glance at our list of trap fixtures he may perhaps 
modify his opinion on the point in question.] 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, 
Burrao, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The remarkably es shooting of R. 
H. Hebard was the feature of to-day’s shoot of the Audubon Gun 
Club. No. 4 is the score of the badge shoot. After making four 


straight scores, he broke 24 out of a possible 25 in the badge shoot. 
C. S. Burkhardt was the winner in Class A, Mr. Hebard in Class 


B, and J. E. Lodge in Class C. 
The-monthly cup shoot will take place next Saturday: 
Events: lw» 4 ie eS 3 
Targets: 16 1 16 2 2 16 10 
Reia prada dueccesdeeeeie desbusteapecs Bdé$éiHiaAiAH 4 
© B DIE ccc ccccncveccqcccssavecsvcccs 467=«21M4 2 22 13 7 
CEE DSi cnerepeonrecdpcascccacpsoacdesagesss 4 a 
RB Be Bete acc ccvcovcescescccccnvescosccee 12 10 15 & 17 156 10 
E C Burkhardt ..........cseecceceseee joonsh 9 569nB Dd 2 
SAE. s caevoneoeubeepbuse dpb eoevsecboeseotes S$ 24.0000. 2 
DINE ov cic venccenecnncensonesccnnecsocecece ss 0S a oe 
EP OED ‘co cugcsukaphtonhsthokpenbeaséssese Sb ».. B.'s 
a ce eebcccseeressecescogocecepoesass odes. 06 oo BRE ee Se oe 
D.ci cdpbnccnschbadbede ceesshesusposdevee be - 06 6 9 56 
CREDA cccccccccsccvcvccccccccccccccccoccese os at<) DS) se, oe 
BECARENUE cc cvccscccsccsscescsocecceccscoees 06 3° ee) a he eae 
MeCartiey .....ccecsscccccce eosevcenctcs eove oe » Bas 





Haverhill Gun Club. 


Havernitt, Mass., Aug. 20.—The regular weekly practice shoot 
of the Haverhill Gun Club was held this afternoon on the club 
nds at Hoyt’s Grove, in this city. Mr. R. C. Root, of Provi- 
p nen R. L., was the guest of the club, and notwithstanding he 
was badly handicapped in the load he was forced to use, so that 
his shooting was away below his usual average, “stayed with the 
boys” till the afternoon’s programme was completed. 
the following are the events shot and the scores made: 


Events: 12345678 9 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 2 2 15 

RIOD Socccccncacepee oes ee vecedousacvess TE Be oe ee BODO 0. 00 weice 
Mil 30131712....1315.... 
1012161412 18........ 

Mizié10 913 9BuUH 

6 910 91013... ..15.. 

.. 17 13 4 18 497 17 13 

nace Secoaies <4 pushed 

were at known traps and angles; 2, 


; 
i 


The management ' 


Shell Mound Range. 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 15.—Yesterday was club medal da 
at Shell Mound range, and there was a qued turnout of oer: 
men. Some fine scoring was done by members of the Columbia 
Club, also by J.. Utschig, of the Schuetzen Verein. 

. E. Gorman, in his club medal shoot, Columbia target, 10 shots. 

Wyds., made the very fine score of 41, which means that the average 
rence £ pach scbot from the or we a ee of over 2in. 
essrs. McLaug! Rodgers and Dorrell: sco respectively 49, 
50 and 52, placing their shets within an average Gietencs of about 


— from the center. 
vt did some good work with the military rifle, Creed- 


get: 
Scores of the day: 
Buhows military rifle: A. H. Pape 48, 47, 47; C. F. Waltham 
embers’ rifle medal: J. E. Gorman 49, A. B. Dorrell 57, G. 
wal eae rifl dal: D. W. McLaughl 
comers’ rifle m : y Ws in 49; ; . 
en re ae a 4 cLaughlin 49; Dr. Rodgers 50. 
Champion class: Dr. Rodgers 56, F. E. Mason 77. 
First class: J. E. Gorman 41, A. B. Dorrell 52, O. A. Bruner 78. 
Second class: G. M. Barley 81, A. Hunteman 91, M. J. White 


100. 
Third class: G. Manuel 93, C. F. Waltham 98, E. W. Moor 113, 
Mrs. White 145, E. Woenne 158, B. Jonas 174. 
Pistol, S0yds., Columbia target, medals for members only: 
Champion class: J. E. Gorman 44, Dr. Rodgers 45, A. it. Pape 
46, A. B. Dorrell 52, M. J. White 68. : 
First class: G. M. Barley 56 D. W. Mclaughlin 52. 
ond class: Mrs. M. J. White 84, A. Hunteman 8, C. F. 
Waltham 90. 
Third class: J. P. Cosgrave 58, Mrs. C. F. Waltham 115. 
Open to all comers, Siebe medal: G. M. Barley 60, .22 and 
-26cal. rifle. 
~— trophy for ladies: A. B, Dorrell 20; Mrs. C. F. Waltham 


At the Nord-Deutscher Schuetzen Club’s monthly bullseye shoot 
prizes were won on the following scores: 

J..de Wit 307, J. Lankenau 382, Otto Lemcke 446, G. Schulz 537, 
L. Brune 576, mney Paes 683, W. F. Garms 805, W. Morken 
880, eK Meyer , John Thode 969, C. J. Hink 970, Frank 
Koch 1,) 

The San. Francisco Schuetzen Verein recorded the following 
scores at its eantely wedal shoot: 

Champion class, John Utschig 443; first class, Nicholas Ahrens 
402; second class, not filled; third class, Reinhold Stettin 394; 
fourth class, J. W. Goetz, 381; best first shot, H. F. Lilkendey, 24; 
best last shot, John Utschig, 24. 

At the monthly medal shoot of the Germania Schuetzen Club 
the following were the best scores recorded for classes and medals: 

First champion class, J. Utschig 428; second champion class, 
L. Bendel 442; first class, Henry Stelling 393; second class, F. 
Goetze 385; third class, W. Goetze 359; best first shot, N. Ahrens, 
24; best last shot, L. Bendel, 24. 2 

OEFEL. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made by the members of the Cincin- 
nati Rifle Association, Aug. 21, at Four-Mile House, Reading 
Roath Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, at the German ring target. 
Gindele was declared king with a score of 222. Strickmier wins 
the Uckotter, trophy with a score of 224. Hasenzahl wins the 


Dietrich medal with a score of 67 on the honor target. Mr. V. 
K. Dodge, of Lexington, was a visitor at the range, and put up 
some creditable scores with a .25-20 Marlin repeater and factory 
ammunition: 
King score: 
oO ORR etree tree tr re 24 25 22 22 25 22 22 21 18 21—222 
MEN matcepheuctivcapegesetvcdsssud 25 24 19 23 20 22 20 24 21 19-217 
RS rr er 11 18 12 17 21 21 22 16 19 22—179 
BODE 05. cbc cvebedviqdsvets cdovec’ 17 22 22 16 19 28 16 21 20 22—197 
EE ND Lns Ladevcpelddes cd veces Ceeonee 10 20 20 18 15 19 14 16 16 15—173 
s ODS cddscebsvedesdeeds batleucucs 20 12 25 20 21 17 22 13 19 15—184 
SE 05s cose donc eSevcediGoviews 18 19 20 19 23 24 22 18 20 23—206 
SEE Scbiccdboscetenavdcepns Yosuke 19-17 11 18 19 21 11 14 1 22—153 
BEER Wonsccasdecidvotwosseete Weeds 25 19 21 23 18 23 15 20 21 23—208 
MEINE cccccc cscs cocp seeds csepee 19 12 18 23 16 14 18 21 23 22—185 
eee otto. ee 19 20 20 24 17 21 24 18 15 17—195 
Honor target. Special scores. 
SEMEN as pnactinpsobonchnnsesssssv0e 18 21 20—59 220 217 214 
SERVE one semiohenedachaienth© Siehie 24 20 18—62 227 219 215 
DDE -thiGwwsnanchetacnsacdes ov oph>s 19 15 17-51 206 200 201 
PN <u 0 ocaiiesaemhinnabestanneen 17 21 21—59 198 197 193 
MME ohmoubs ouildeqdabonyn en ton e804 $6 18 15 22—55 182 174 167 
SIN (os destgmencads thy fe epodpenecne 16 22 18—56 195 184 179 
SD. ons Sas has a5 sch oabaasseen 22 25 18—65 216 216 212 
MEE conasonspaahgveks tiees 04009000 18 12 22—52 180 173 167 
RE RRS IE RENE 17 18 15-50 206 201 194 
TEOUMGURE ceccccvsvosiecvcceosesces 15 17 19-51 187 184 180 
NE nn cate nd can buh powgebes os 19 20 17—36 200 196 191 


* Visitor, .25-20 Marlin. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 














H. E. Ahren, City.—A letter mailed to you has been returned 
marked “not found.” 


W. S., New York.—Kindly inform me through your columns of 
some place near New York city where I may shoot rabbits and 
other small game in season. Ans. We will gladly try to help you 
out when you comply with our rules. Anonymous communica- 
tions are not answered. 


E, S., Schenectady, N. Y.—Where can I get shrimp for a bass 
lake, and who can give me information as to planting them proper- 
ly? Ans. Shrimp can be obtained in many, if not most, fresh- 
water ponds and lakes. They live among the weeds, and if these 
are Re ed up and examined the crustaceans will be seen. They 
can transported packed in wet water weeds, and will live for 
days. To plant them is merely to place the weeds in the water 
at the border of the pond to be stocked. The New York Fish 
Commission at Caledonia Springs, N. Y., will no doubt furnish 
all the shrimp you need. 


F. W. K., New York.—I should like to know through the columns 
of Forest anp Stream whether or not a rattlesnake can bite 
through a leather boot, and also if their bite is ordinarily fatal. 
Are more erous in the South than in the North? Roose- 
velt, in “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” says that he knew of 
but one case where any one was killed by a rattler; that was 
a little girl who was struck in the ankle, I believe. This so 
frightened her that she fell and was bitten again in the neck. 
He also says that ranchmen out West wear high leather boots 
as protection against rattlers. Ans. High leather boots, or high 
canvas or leather leggings, are of course measurably a protection 
against rattlesnake bite. et of course if the fangs of a e 
snake should strike the leather or canvas at precisely the right 
angle they would ponstente it, and might pierce the skin. Rattle 
snakes are more gerous in the South than in the North, be- 
cause there are more of them there, but for no other reason. e 
bite would a be fatal = payee we ap ood. zoe it 
is, a man is in greater er oO ing killed by lightning 
than by a rattlesnake bite. Still a few—a very few—people die 
each year of snake bite. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tue success which meets the dealer in articles which are thor- 
good properly introduced to the — is well exem- 
ithe case of Messrs. M. A. Smith & Son, of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of huntifig boots and shoes. This , which began 
to advertise in Forest AnD ™ only a short time ago, finds 
demand for its goods so great that it is now justified in 
doubling ite obverse, ene ie dans a 
a goods class 
we Pe Maite ta ee eee ee 
this trade.—Adv. 
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